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_ AUCTIONS 
NTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 
Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 

Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 

Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 

Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 

Auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 

Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 

1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 

promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 

Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 

ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 

every Tuesday. 
R. HARMER 
PHIL pong AUCTIONEER AND VALUER 
New Year Sales Programme 

JANUARY 8 and 9.—The Sixth Portion of the 
“R. B. Yardley’? Collection—Australasia. 

JANUARY 15, 16 and 17.—A very fine General 
Sale, including the ‘Wootten’ Colonial Col- 
lection, offered by order of Major-General 
R. M. Wootten, C.B., M.C. 

JANUARY 22 and 23.—The Seventh Portion of 
the “R. B. Yardley” Collection—British, Asiatic 
Issues, including Kashmir; also Afghanistan. 

JANUARY 29 and 30.—The Collections formed by 
the late Alderman George B. Bainbridge, J.P., 
F.R.P.S., L. 
“Yardley”? Catalogue 

3d., post paid. 

The Annual Resume of Prices Realised, Season 
1943—1944, is just published. Prospective Vendors 
will find in it full details of facilities, commission 
terms and insurance arrangements available 
through the H. R. Harmer Service. Copies are 
being sent to all Clients on our Catalogue Sub- 
scription List. Collectors not on our mailing 
list should remit 6d. 

H. R. HARMER, 
The World’s Leading Stamp Auctioneer 

(Established over 50 Years) 

New Bond Street, London, W.1. 

-— And at New York 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 
1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 

Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 








S, price 6d. each; all others 


39-42, 








of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 


Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel. 


PERSONAL 


[AN AND WIFE; cooking, house, and garden- 
ing duties; husband free evenings, whole 
week ends, require home with private ‘family, 
selves and two children. No salary required, 
will pay own board; Surrey preferred.—Box 498. 


: MAYfair 6622. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


A! L ABOUT HORSE BRASSES,” guide and 
- 10 illustré tions, 2.6. *‘ Horse Brass Collec - 
tions No. 1,’’ 1,400 illustrations, cloth bound, 
* Horse Brass Collections No. 2,”’ 1,200 illustre ‘a- 
tions, cloth bound, 5 -. ** Horse Brass Collections 
No. 3,” rarities and information, 5-. The most 
comprehensive book on the subject (November). 
—H. S. —H.S. RICHARDS : -yv Rd., Sutton Coldfield 


ANGORA HAN ADE WOOLLIES in attrac- 
tive shades, spun from long-haired silky 
wool. Boleros, jumpers, jackets from 4% gns. 
Also children’s Shetland and Angora woollies. 
—DIXON, 47, Halsey St., S.W.3. Tel.: Ken. 8 
RTHUR CHURCHILL, LTD., the first and ¢ 
the only Firm dealing exclusively 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
countries. Large and small collections designed 
or improved to suit all purposes Especially 
good prices are offered for out-of-the-way 
specimens, but the Company is a ready buyer of 
any old glass in good condition.—34, Marylebone 
High Street, W. 1. Welbeck 6: 562. 
IAMONDS, JEWELLERY, Old Gold, Antique 
and modern Silver purchased for cash. Un- 
usually high prices. Call or post: HOLMES, 
LTD., The Famous Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
29, Ola Bond Street. W.1. (REG. 1396). 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
Ss ANTIQU E AND MODERN 
E, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel 
MAYfair 0651. 
UTY-FREE 








































CIGARETTES specially packed 
and properly despatched to all H.M. Forces 
Overseas. Example, 200 Rothmans Navy Cut, 4.9 
full details: ROTHMANS, 


post paid.—Write for 
L" TD., Dept. C.L . Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 


NLARGE MENTS. Send any photo or snap and 

I will forward in return beautiful tinted 
photo enlargement, carefully packed, carriage 
paid, 20/-. A permanent reminder of your loved 
one. If possible send all orders by registered post. 
—B. AUSTIN 53, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


XECUTORS and others having large or small 

collections of good Books for disposal, are 
invited to write to DEIGHTON, BELL & CO., 
LTD., English and Foreign Booksellers, 13, 
Trinity Street, Cambridge, who offer highest cash 
prices. 


F‘ RS Good 


repairs and 











Furs bought and 
remodels; finest 


sold Also 
workmanship 


—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235. Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 23256. 
OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, converted 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis 
tered Parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS, LTD., London, S.W.1. 


Sloz ane 1234 


H: ANDBAGS Let us have your handbags for 
repair. Highest craftsmanship. Moderate 

















charges Crocodile bags a speciality Post or 
call for free estimate.—-RE-MAKE HANDBAG 
COMPANY. Dept _ . 7, Brompton’ Road, 
Knightsbrids: e . S.Wi 
MITATIC IN JE ERY Pearls’ Paste. 
Brooches, Clips, Also real, purchased for 
cash. Post to the ORIENT JEWEL CO., LTD., 
65, Conduit Street, London, W 1. Offer by return 
NICKERBOCKER BREECHES are the ideal 


garment for the country gentleman, and 

can be made from self-measurement if necessary. 
—THOMAS & SONS. 5, Carlos Place, W.1 

ADY’S LEOPARD SKIN COAT, as new, short, 

medium size, £26.—Box_480. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Under Personal and Miscellaneous 2/- per line. 


Other headings 1/6. (Min. 3 lines.) 





MISCELLANEOUS 
INIATURES. Treasured Memories. 
Exquisitely painted from any photograph 

from 3 guineas. Old miniatures perfectly restored. 











-VALERIE SERRES, 79a, Marine Parade, 
Brighton, Sussex (late of Wimbledon). Est. 1760. 
O COUPONS ! New Frocks for old. Expert 





remodelling. Ladies’ own materials made 
up.—BETTY DAWSON, 127, Oxford Street, W.1. 
Gerrard 5178. 

URSE OLLIVIER. Colonic lavage, insomnia, 

colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion. Tel,: 
Mayfair 1085 

LD-ESTABLISHED LONDON FIRM of furriers 

are prepared to carry out renovations and 
re-modelling of better quality furs. Estimates 
submitted at keenest possible prices.—D. LEVY 
and SONS, Morley House, 413, Regent Street, 
London, W.1. Tel.: Langham 1767. 


RAT SKINS, etc., cured, made up, 
High Wycombe, 














repairs, 
—C. L. GORDON, Bucks. 
Tel. : 248. 
STAIRS BLAZING, but ESCAPE certain for 
you and family (irrespective height of bed- 
rooms) if Automatic DAVY installed. Average 
Details 1d. stamp.—JOHN KERR & CO. 
LTD., Northwich, 21, Cheshire. | 
2ST YEARS OF YOUR LIFE 
can be even better if you are confident of 
looking your best. A ‘‘ Coronet ”’ of curls will act 
like magic and transform your coiffure into a 
miracle of perfection. 

Easily worn and invaluable while waiting for 
your next permanent wave and on all occasions 
when you cannot visit your hairdresser. 

The joy of a perfect coitfure at all times will be 
yours if you are wearing a Coronet of Curls. 

Pattern of your hair will enable me to quote 
you the cost, which is not unreasonable at the 
present time. 

GEORGES BARRANGER 
Premier (Free) French Posticheur, Permanent 
Waving and Hair Colouring Specialist, Maison 
Georges, 38/40, Buckingham Palace Road, London, 
S.W.1. Tel.: Vic. 59434. (Onl 'y address.) 
YHE FRENCH CLEANING AND DYEING CO. 
(1943) LTD., can undertake the CLEANING 
OF CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY WITHOUT 
REMOVAL in London and the Home Counties 
Postal inquiries to Carpet Dept., 24, Craven 
Street, St d. W.C.2, or Tel. Gerrard 5859. 
SNGLAND. Public, please remem- 
ber that BRU FORD'S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths aud Silversmiths, wil' value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver, Ancient or Modern. 
Call t by appointment. Phone: EXETER 1 


ONDERFUL INVESTMENT. A Rolls-Royce 
or Bentley car of pre-war workmanship 








































and material. Send 1d. stamp (Paper Control 
requirements) for comprehensive stock. list. 
JACK BARCLAY, LTD., 12 and 13, St. George 











Street, Hanover Square, W.1. Tel.: Mayfair 7444. 
EDUCATIONAL 
IRLS’ SEI BOARDING SCHOOL. Safe 
area. Modern education for all examinations. 


Liberal diet, individual attention, moderate fees 





Ages 8 to 18.—Prospectus from SULBY HALL, 

Welford, Rugby. 

WETERSTOW COURT Residential Riding 
Academy for Ladies, Ross-on-Wye, success- 


fully prepare candidates for the I. of H. Examina- 
tion. Girls from 15 years of age accepted. 
Principals: R. E. PRITCHARD, ex-M.F.H., Fellow 
and Instructor of the Institute of the Horse. and 
MRS. PRITCHARD 


Send 2',d. for 


HORT STORY WRITING. 

“Stories that Sell To-day’ (a special bulletin 
and prospectus of world-famous’ course). 
REGENT INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 

HE TRIANGLE Secretarial Cullege, South 

oe Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. Reside ntiat 
Branch: St. Huberts, Gerrard’s Cross. F ulmer : 256 


aa ARE THE WRITERS OF TOMORROW ? 

Fresh blood is needed in journalism and liter- 
ature. Develop your latent talent in your spare 
time with the LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNAL- 
ISM—the only school under the patronage of 
leading newspaper proprietors. REDUCED FEES. 
Special courses in Journalism, Short Stories, 
Article Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays, English 
Literature. Personal tuition by correspondence. 
No time limit. Free advice and Booklet from 
Applications Department, L.S.J., 57, Gordon Sq., 
London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 














HOTELS AND | GUESTS 
A ‘QUIET RETKEAT with superb view over 
Inner Hebrides. Comfortable quarters in 
homely mansion, 


own grounds. Paying guests 





from 3'2 guineas. Good cooking. Electric light. 

Direct bus from Glasgow.—HAWKESLEY, 

Gortinanane, Tayinloan, Argyll. Tel.: 33. 
EDFORD. SWAN HOTEL. 


First-class comfort in beautiful 
surroundings, at a moderate price. 
Tel.: Bedford 2074 (Management). 
** Bedford 349111 (Visitors). 
CORNWALL. A few guests can be taken in 
January at ‘“Tresanton,” lovely St. Mawes, 
Cornwall. 
(CRowsoxovcu. THE BEACUN HOTEL 
Teiephone 496. 
In the Sussex Highlands around Ashdown Forest. 
800 feet above sea level. 

100 Bedrooms. 8 Acre Pleasure Grounds. 
Excellent 18-hole Golf Course near. 
First-class War-time Cuisine and Comfort. 
American Bar. 

Under same management: 
CADOGAN HOTEL, LONDON, S.W.1. 


EXETER. ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts, 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10%) 
LANGOLLEN, HAND HOTEL, One of the best 
in North Wales. Magnificent scenery. Own 
Salmon Fishing in River Dee. H. and C. running 
water in all bedrooms. Inclusive terms from 20/- 
daily. Tel.: 3207. Telegrams: ‘‘Handotel.’’ 
ONDON. MASCOT HOTEL. 
6-10, York Street, Baker Street, W.1. 
50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 
So quiet, yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT, 
76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 
ORCHARD HOTEL, 
Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 
One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 3741. 
This is just the group of Hotels to appeal to the 
readers of Country Life. Running water, telephone 
and gas fires, in all the comfortable bedrooms. 
Lifts, night porters and understanding manage- 
ment. Terms 5 and 6 gns. en pension. Produce 
from own Wilts farm. Catering as attractive as 
possible. 

















TL Onnon. 
ST. ERMIN’S, 
ST. JAMES’S PARK, S.W.1. 

AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and secluded yet 
close to Whitehall and only one minute from the 
Park and Underground Station. Well furnished, 
comfortable Hotel Bedrooms, fitted h. and c. 
basins, telephone and central heating, with and 
without private bathrooms. 

From 146 per night with breakfast. 
Attractive features include a particularly charm- 
ing public lounge. Restaurant and private rooms 
for parties (fully licensed). 
Telephone: Reception, Whitehall 
grams: Erminites, London. 


ARLOW. 
COMPLEAT ANGLER HOTEL 
Comfort, good food, and a well-stocked bar 
await you at this well-known Hotel in one of the 
most beautiful parts of the Thames Valley, only 
30 miles from London. Telephone No.: Marlow 15 
IDHURST. SUSSEX 
THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 
that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 
Golf, riding close to hand, 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 
Telephone No.: Midhurst 10. 


NORTHANTS 


WESTMINS’ TE oR 


3176. Tele- 








ETERBOROUGH. 
THE ANGEL HOTEL 
First-class family hotel, excellent position near 
Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. and c. and lavatory 
basin. EVERY CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
CONSIDERATION. Tel.: 214111. 


ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL. 
St. Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex. 
By Royal Appointment 
Facing the sea. Complete relaxation and comfort. 
_En Pension 19/6 per day ti to 326 per day. 


@TRATFORD- ON-AVON 
ROOMS AVAILABLE 
THE WILLIAM AND MARY HOTEL 
Interesting theatre programme and concerts. 
“Your Grace is welcome to our town and us.— 
Pericles.” 











SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions 


ARDENER required, private, 112 

flowers, and vegetables. Good permanent 
post for qualified man. No cottage, board if 
required.—Write, KNIGHT, ‘“‘Copthill,’’ Brighton 
Road, Burgh Heath, Surrey. Phone: Burgh 
He ath 4867. 


EFINED and educated Companion "required 

for young married couple to help with house- 
work, some knowledge of cooking essential. 
Easily run modern house, central heating, daily 
help supplied, plenty of free time and privacy if 
desired. Two boys away at boarding school. 
Cheshire district.—Box 494, 





acres, fruit, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


ANTED BY MAN with vast experience¥ of 
native labour in many colonies, position as 
labour executive or manager of gentleman’s 
overseas estate. First-class references; linguist. 
Would consider other appointment abroad.— 
Box 487. 





LIVESTOCK 


ORGIS. > Kennels offer two lovely litters, 

well-bred, red and white, all parents regis- 
tered K.C.—BEAMISH, Yarcombe, Honiton, 
Devon. 








HAMBA A FARM, Abinger, Surrey. Perfect 
specimens Khaki Campbell April 1944 Ducks 
and Drakes and pure Aylesbury, 35/-. Breeding 
Geese, 55'-, 65/-. Ten days’ approval. Deposit on 
crates. 








Gvss SEX. NEAR BATTLE 
MOOR HALL HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB 
Tel.: NINFIELD 330. 

A Country House Hotel, offering every comfort 
and a cheerful atmosphere. Own Riding Stables. 
Hunting twice weekly with East Sussex. Good 
Hacking. Rough shooting over 250-acre farm. 
Trains met Bexhill or Battle. Terms from 5 gens. 


NRIVALLED AS A WINTER RESORT. 

The Branksome Tower Hotel, in its wonder- 
ful setting of pine trees, offers all that the war- 
weary or business-jaded man could desire; a 
cuisine that is internationally famous; an ex- 
cellent cellar and, above all, peace and quiet.— 
Phone: Bournemouth 4000.—BRANKSOME TOWER 
HOTEL, patronised by Royalty. 


ALTON-ON-THAMES, WAYSIDE HOTEL 
Station Avenue. Near station and buses. 
H.andc. For accommodation ’phone 129. 


ESTWARD HO—NORTHAM “‘CLEVELANDS” 
(NORTH DEVON) 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300. 


WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. In old-world 
St. Peter Street. Leading family hotel. 
Running water. Central heating. Facing own 
Gardens. Very quiet. Inclusive rates from 6 gns. 
garage. Write for “‘C.L. Illustrated Tariff.’’ Tel. :31 


OODLANDS PARK HOTEL, now at Wingham, 
Claygate, Surrey, stands in 4 acres of attrac- 

tive grounds with home produce, and is within 
10 minutes of electric trains to Waterloo. Partial 
board for business people, £5/5/- a week; full 
board (short visits or leave only), £6/6/- inclusive. 
~—Tel. Esher 3433. 























FOR SALE 

CALENDAR of Old Knglisn Customs Still in 

Being, post free, 3s. A Calendar of Flow »:; 
and their Saints, post free, 2s. 6d. Both uniqui 
MARK SAVAGE, Upper Basildon, Reading. 

1940 AUSTIN 10 de luxe Saloon, small mile: 

like new, stored for nearly two years. Cv: 
pletely overhauled; painted where requir, 
always kept central-heated garage. Five n» 
tyres; all receipts shown for work done. Ta 
ready for 50,000 miles. Can be seen by appo) it- 
ment, Saturday, Sunday.—_C. NEEDHAM, *' Pe’.n- 
sylvania,’’ Prestbury, Cheshire. 

NCIENT SiLVEK—a collection of nine id 

Georgian ‘Table Silver for disposal, a so 
period pepper-casters, salt-cellars, candlestic ‘s 
salvers, sauce-boats, etc. All in splendid st: *« 
and with good marks. Reasonable prices. 1: n 
willing to send anything for inspection.—L .- 
COL. A. G. B. STEWART, O.B.E., The Fri: 
Rochester. ’Phone : Chatham 3160. 


A TIRACTIVE PRE-FABRICATED a TIMB 
HOUSE with two reception rooms 16 ft. 
14 ft. and 16 ft. x 15 ft. with six other rooms 
ground floor. Three bedrooms first floor. Pr 
in sections, ex site Norfolk, £1,375. Specificat 
and plan on request.—D. McMASTER & C 
Mount Bures Works, Bures, Suffolk. 

ULLEC TION, BAXTER, LE BLOND (OV 

PRINTS, dispersal. ‘‘Mint state’’ specime: 
including ‘‘Large Queen,’’ S.M., framed; ‘‘Flor 
S.M.; pr. “Copper your Honour,” ‘‘Morni 
Call," S.M.s; Baxter’s ‘Ladies Series’ 
framed, etc. Unique assemblage Le BlondJova 
S.M.s.—Box 367. 

AULTY ‘'TELEPHUNE WIRE. CHEAPE i 
THAN STRING! Insulated, waterproc 
suitable for fencing, packing, horticulture, et . 
55/- (carriage paid) per mile coil; immediate 
delivery. Sample against stamp.—Write: Dept. «. 

clo STREETS, 110, Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 
UR BA INS. A fine Kolinsky Coat.» 
Bradleys; also good quality Coats by expe 
furriers in Mink, Nutria, Persian Lamb, Squirre 
Baby Seal, Musquash,” Skunk, Ermine, Silve: 
Fox, Beaver Lamb, etc., etc. Many O.S. and 
W.X. fittings in stock offered. Subject to bein 
unsold. Call.—RAILWAY LOST PROPERTY 
(Sales Dept.), 41-42 Parliament Street, Westmin- 
ster, S.W.1. 
ADIs’ TWEEDS, 
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soft, lasting, 14- yd., 56 ir 
wide. Write for patterns. DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS. Hawick, Roxburghshire 
ODEL AND '1Ux RAILWAYS in great variety 


electric, clockwork and steam, also Meccano 
and other Construction Outfits, stamp with 
requirements. Will also purchase any of the 


above or other goods of interest to children, state 
fullest particulars and price required; cheque by 
return.—BOTTERILLS, Models Department, High 
Street, Canvey, Essex. 

ONOMARK. rermanent confidentia! Londo 

address. Letters redirected immediately, 5 

p.a. Royal Patronage. Write BM/MONOI7. W.C.1 

WING to the large amount of work in hand, 

we regret to announce that we cannot accept 
any further orders for delivery within six months. 
—REDMAYNES COUNTRYSIDE and JOHN PEEL 
TWEEDS, 8, Wigton, Cumberland. 

CUBLIC SCHUUu».. Seventy or iginal etc chings 

by Chas. H. Clark at £11- each. These mak« 
ideal gifts. Signed proofs sent on approval by 
the artist.—15. Moorland Avenue, Crosby 
Livernool 23. Great Crosby 4174. 
ELEctT first-class Table and Bed Linen tor sale 

Cyprus hand-made (de-venice) and drawn 
thread work. Only those requiring best quality 
need apply.—Particulars from: A. PLATO, 415, 
Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow. 














WANTED 
APPAREL. Highest prices returned | for dis- 
carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, Cloth- 
ing of all kinds. Private owners may send with 
safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON, DYMOND AND 
SON, LTD., Auctioneers (Est. 1793), 24-25, Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 
OY’S RAINCOAT or MACKINTOSH wanted 
for age 13. Chest, 34 ins.; length, 37 ins. Good 
price paid for quality garment in serviceable 
condition.—M. H. F., 72, Berkeley Avenue, 
Reading, Berks. as 
(NY ARAVANS. Modern Caravan required urgently. 
Price up to £800. Inspection and removal can 
be arranged immediately.—MISS MARSHALL, 
489, Aylestone Road, Leicester. Phone: 32342. 


AIR-DRIER, lightweight; hand model; in 
perfect working order.—Box 433. 











OSS BROS. & CO., LTD., will pay very 
satisfactory prices for good quality Saddlery 
Bridles, Saddles (not side saddles), etc., in gooc 
condition.—20, King St.., COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2 


ASTE, MARCASSITE AND CAMEO Jewellers 
wanted. Imitation and Cultured Pearl Neck 
lets. Diamond Set and all Jewellery, Watche: 
and Silver Plate. Exceptional prices paid. Offer: 
with cash by return.—MILLER, Jeweller, Dept 
C.L., Llandrindod Wells. Bankers Barclays. 
‘HOTGUNS. Wanted, hammerless ejector gun: 
of best quality; highest prices paid; send foi 
inspection and offer. CHURCHILL, Gun-makers 
32, Orange Street, Leicester Square, London. 


« COUNTRY LIFE” COPIES 


Wanted 
Bowxp volumes of COUNTRY LIFE for 1911 
1921, 1929, preferably with adverts. bound in, 
also pre 1939 copies of ‘‘Connoisseur’’ ‘‘Apollo,’ 
and ‘Antique Collector.”"—HUTCHISON, Val« 
House, Frensham Vale, near Farnham, Surrey. — 
“CYOUNTRY LIFE” wanted; posted weekly 
State terms. Also all November issues.- 
Box 432. 
¥ ADY wishes to purchase used Copies 0 
“COUNTRY LIFE”’’ each month. Cost o 
same, plus postage, etc., paid.—Box 429. 
DECENT copies of “ COUNTRY LIFE,” witt 
arrangement to pass on future copies.— 
CARLISLE, St. Mawes, Cornwall. 


For Sale 
OUNTRY LIFE "’; 30 Copies for sale. March 
31st, 1944 to November 3rd, 1944, inclusive 
Offers ?—Box 445. 


OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGE 10 
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Harlip 


MISS JOAN MOWAT 


Miss Mowat is the daughter of Colonel Sir Alfred Mowat, Bt., and Lady Mowat, ot 
Oldfield Nook, Scholes, Cleckheaton, Yorkshire 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES : 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams : Country Life, London 
Telephone : Temple Bar 7351 





ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 


TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
wL2. 
Telephone : Temple Bar 4363 





The Editoy reminds correspondents that communica- 
tions requiring a veply must be accompanied by the 
vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 
Postal rates on this issue; Inland 2d. Canada 1d. 
Elsewhere atroad 2d. Annual subscription rates, 
including postage: Inland and Abroad, 86s. 8d.; 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 





RURAL RECONDITIONING 
USEFUL discussion which has had 
little notice in the Press took place 


just before Christmas during the 
debate on the Address. Mr. David 


Eccles, the Member for Chippenham, called for 
information about the Government’s plans for 
rural housing and urged that the Housing (Rural 
Workers) Acts should be at once amended so as 
to make possible a “reconditioning campaign ”’ 
during the period which must elapse before fresh 
building in rural districts becomes possible. 
There was general recognition—and it is shared 
in the countryside—of the fact that for some 
time to come the bulk of mobile building labour 
must be concentrated on the restoiation of 
blitzed cities. This means that the burden of 
country building will fall on the small country 
builder who has had a raw deal so far and will 
remain paralysed, as he is now, unless the 
Ministry of Labour and the Ministry of Works 
play fair with him when demobilisation begins. 
His men who left him to work for the big con- 
tractors did not, when the job was done, go 
home again to get on with the repairs that were 
piling up in farm buildings and cottages. They 
were directed into the Army, and it is essential 
that when demobilisation starts his key-men 
should be returned to him so that his nucleus 
of immobile labour can be built up again into 
a compact and efficient unit. 

Assuming this is done, what is the best use 
we can make of the rural builder? There is 
much sound sense in Mr. Eccles’s contention 
that he should not be mainly turned over to 
building new cottages. Speed and _ results 
achieved at the smallest expense of labour and 
materials are what we want, and there is little 
doubt that we shall rehouse more farm-workers 
in a shorter time if a substantial proportion of 
the countiy building labour available is put on 
to reconditioning. To do this it will certainly 
be necessary to make a change in the law. The 
original figures of grant and of value after re- 
conditioning were fixed in relation to building 
prices ruling in 1926 and are quite obsolete 
to-day. There seems no reason why the opera- 
tive figures should not be doubled : the grant- 
in-aid raised from £100 to £200 and the maxi- 
mum value after reconditioning fixed at £800. 
If this were done owners would have much less 
cause of complaint when their obligations to 
recondition were strictly enforced. On the other 
hand the grant-in-aid must in that case be made 
obligatory and not be at the discretion of the 
local authority as it is at present. Local author- 
ities already have powers to take over rural 
dwellings which owners refuse to recondition, 
but reconditioning is often impossible to either 
party without adequate financial help. 

The Government’s reply to Mr. Eccles’s 
demand for a new Bill was a pzomise that 
legislation would be introduced during the 
present session revising the financial provisions 
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of the existing Acts. Miss Horsbrugh, who gave 
it, also dealt with another important matter— 
the Orders existing at the beginning of the war 
for the demolition of many properties which 
could, in present circumstances, be usefully 
reconditioned. At present the existence and 
occupation of such condemned cottages is 
preserved by Defence regulations, and a change 
in their legal status could be effected only by 
fresh legislation. This possibility is to be 
examined, though the Government consider it 
“fraught with many difficulties.” “In any 
case,’’ said Miss Horsbrugh, ‘“‘there is no 
prospect of immediate demolition of the 
cottages and there is time to go into the 
subject.’’ No doubt, if early and speedy recon- 
ditioning, and not merely preservation, were 
not the essence of the matter. 


TO A FAVOURITE CAT 
HAT memory of ancient Egypt lies 
Behind that caim, reflective gaze ? 
dream 
Of sunlit slumber on the sacred stream 
Under a song of murmuring canopies 
At that first magic instant of surprise 
When Antony, his mind and heart afire 
Caught in a web of wondering desire 
Stood gazing into Cleopatra’s eyes ? 
And in that moment of bewildered bliss 
Did you awake to sharp, prophetic fears, 
Sensing beyond the rapt, enchanted years 
A bitter anguish, and the snake’s dark kiss ? 
Was it for this that you, in sudden dread, 
Caressed your laughing queen with loving head ? 
EvrE DowLInc. 


THE CASE OF WALTHAM ABBEY 


HERE are bound to be many objections 
to Professor Abercrombie’s Greater Lon- 
don Plan like that which the local authorities 
of Waltham Abbey have lost no time in raising. 
In the Plan, Waltham Abbey is designated 
‘“‘a green belt town in the open wedge of fine 
country connecting good Essex farm lands with 
the built-up area of London at Chingford. This 
country wedge should on no account be built 
over.’’ But Waltham has for some time had a 
local scheme for developing an adjoining area, 
and objects to being zoned green. The Report 
foresees such difficulties and possible cases of 
hardship. But “the right of each to aim at 
maximum growth and to attract as much 
industry as they can swallow, must now be 
curtailed.’’ The administrative machine sug- 
gested for realising the new plan for the metro- 
politan region—so large and so original that 
individual localities may be pardoned if they 
do not immediately grasp their changed place 
in the over-all picture—is for dividing the Region 
up into a series of Joint Planning Committees, 
representative of the local authorities, and not 
too big to maintain local contacts. These,Com- 
mittees would be responsible for preparing and 
administering schemes in conformity with the 
Master Plan. There would be the right of appeal 
from their decisions to the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning, and presiding over them 
a Regional Planning Board. Within this frame- 
work the normal functions of local authorities 
would be carried on as before. Yet the fact 
remains that, as yet, Waltham Abbey and its 
peers do possess statutory powers, and the 
Greater London Plan does not. It is vital to 
its realisation that its visions should not be 
prejudiced meanwhile by well-meaning but 
vnco-ordinated local activities. 


THE COMMUNAL SPIRIT 


OW that the main principle is conceded 
and local education authorities have been 

told that the provision of Community Centres, 
and the support of their many cultural activi- 
ties, will henceforth be regarded as part of the 
education service which it is the authority’s 
duty to provide, we may look forward with 
every hope of realisation to the blossoming of 
a communal life as fruitful and as various as 
the widely differing local backgrounds and 
social make-up of hamlets and villages, town 
wards and industrial parishes, private and public 
housing estates suggest. The Ministry of 
Education’s new pamphlet is full of good ideas 
as to how groups of people, impelled by a spirit 
of good-neighbourliness, can get together and 
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raise to an almost unlimited degree the power: 
of enjoyment, interest in life and appreciatio1 
of true values of the whole community. It i 
well that there should be such a guide to the 
planning of a community centre, but it would 
be a mistake if too much planning were imposec 
from above. The Ministry seem inclined t 
deplore the necessity for improvisation at the 
start of the new ventures. But as those whx 
have had experience of such matters will readily 
agree, improvisation is the spice of life to the 
venturers. It is the early difficulties and 
disasters narrowly escaped which build up a 
sense of comradeship in those who overcome 
them. Unhappy is the dramatic society or glee 
club which has no history: no record ot 
ludicrous contretemps, of impending bank- 
ruptcies and successes snatched from the very 
jaws of ruin. These provide the stories which 
the old are never tired of repeating to the young 
and which provide the essential background ot 
tradition. But while we must avoid making 
things too easy there will be much room for 
guidance. Such organisations as the British 
Drama League are ready to provide it, and it 
is worth noting that the League’s Exhibition 
at Burlington House which opens on January 9 
contains examples of theatre architecture for 
village halls and community centres besides its 
retrospective display of ‘‘The British Play- 
house.”’ 


DREAMS OF CHEESE 


E are constantly and properly warned 
against thinking that once the war is 
over everything will be as it was before, and 
Jately we have received a warning as to one 
particular item; it will be fully a year, we are 
told, after the war’s end before our old and 
beloved friends among cheeses, Stilton, Wens- 
leydale and the rest, will be ready for us. This 
is sad, no doubt, but not overpoweringly so; 
in some respects our hearts have almost ceased 
to be ‘‘sore for Christian diet’’ as was Ben 
Gunn’s on Treasure Island. ‘‘Many’s the long 
night I’ve dreamed of cheese,”’ he said wistfully. 
There was a time when we did so too, especially 
perhaps of Stilton with its ‘‘marbled veinings 
like a quarried hill,’’ as a poet once described 
it under the inspiration of a domestic poetry 
game. But that seems long ago now, and we 
have grown gratefully resigned to the plain 
honest cheeses, whether of palest yellow or 
deeper red, which come to our rescue from 
overseas. They at least remind us faintly of 
Cheddar or Cheshire and they give us much to 
be thankful for, though not perhaps quite so 
much as some of us would like. They are of the 
type with which we like, in the manner of Mr. 
Jorrocks, to “‘fill up the chinks,”’ and the ration 
hardly permits this liberal scale. The plainest 
cheese has to-day almost assumed the character 
of a treat, and if there be one thing the war has 
taught us it is to appreciate treats. 


THE WETTEST TOWN 


ie most Southerners the name of Burnley 
suggests first of all League football, not 
so distinguished as of yore but having at any 
rate an illustrious past. Now the town has 
another claim to celebrity; it says it is ‘‘the 
wettest town in Britain,’’ and even Manchester 
has reluctantly to admit its superiority, if only 
to a fractional extent. Burnley does not put 
itself forward in a spirit of idle boastfulness; it 
is strictly practical; it wants more coupons to 
buy raincoats. Most of us, wherever we live, 
have got so wet in the last few months and our 
raincoats have got so old that we shall feel a 
little jealous if this demand be granted, since 
we could all do with another eighteen coupons. 
There are other districts in the country, the 
Lakes and the Welsh hills and the west coast of 
Scotland for instance, that might have a word 
to say in the matter, but this is a kind of 
distinction that is not very eagerly sought. 
Local patriotism is a strong passion and Mr. 
Guppy with his ‘‘London particular’’ was at 
least indirectly preening himself on London’s 
pre-eminence in fogs. But if we do boast there 
must be no doubts. None of us cares for his 
town to be merely wet. It must be the very 
wettest of all. Otherwise we are sure that it has 
the best climate in the country and no number 
of coupons will abate our pride. 
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Major C. S. JARVIS 


v’ N these days, when the maintenance of 

rations for those hearty eaters, retrievers 
and spaniels, is something of a problem, 
4. the average shooting man is loath to add 
te his difficulties by increasing his stock with 
p: ppies, and therefore many old and reliable 
w rkers are going to their last hunting-grounds 
le ving no heirs to carry on the family tradition. 
\ heredity counts for so much in steadiness, 
se and general intelligence, and as there are 
umber of men who can train their dogs and 
{c hion them to their taste far better than any 


p ofessional handler, it is to be regretted that 
d ring the last five years so many strains with 
\ al, if not national, fame have been allowed 
t. die out. 

* * * 


} MET recently when shooting on a mixed 

partridge and outlier pheasant day a most 
a ausing, but extremely competent, war-time 
s bstitute for the retriever and spaniel, and 
t is was a tiny Norwich terrier who combined 
tie qualities of both with the ration intake of 
veither. Perhaps one could hardly call her a 
: triever as, despite her willingness, her size pre- 
\ ented her from bringing to hand anything larger 
tian a snipe, but there was nothing wrong with 
her nose, as she followed the line of runner 
pheasants infallibly and with a rapidity which 
allowed nothing to escape. There was one 
amusing episode when after a drive a volley of 
shrill barks, breaking into hysterical screams, 
brought the beaters to a small spinney where 
a lightly-wounded pheasant, which had not 
been marked down, was seated twenty feet up 
in a holly tree. I imagine that quite a number 
of reliable retrievers would have overlooked 
this bird. Later the keeper’s retriever was put 
on the line of a strong runner cock pheasant 
in a hedgerow and, after travelling a hundred 
yards down the ditch, the dog decided that the 
bird might possibly be in a derelict henhouse 
standing by the side of the field. The door was 
opened and he went inside, but a moment later 
came out with an apologetic iook on his face, 
and admitted his mistake. He then went on 
down the hedgerow, but the little Norwich 
terrier, who had accompanied him inside, then 
started her soprano solo, tearing furiously at 
the floor boards, and the pheasant was found 
crouched in the narrow space between the 
ground and the bottom of the hut. 


* * 
* 


Sie one drawback to this tireless and 

enthusiastic little worker was that she 
limited the bag as far as hares were concerned, 
for no man in the party dared take a shot at 
any of these animals on the move in front unless 
it happened to be running in the open with 
every detail of its outline, white scutt and black- 
tipped ears in full and unmistakable view. The 
small dog was exactly the same size and colour 
as a hare and, when working just ahead of the 
guns in swedes or mangolds where one obtained 
glimpses of her brown body running down the 
rows, one had premonitions of committing the 
awful crime which no man can ever forgive, 
and for which there can be no possible excuse. 


*, * 


UR local river, the Hampshire Avon, is in 
the news. A 37%%-lb. pike has been caught 

at Fordingbridge, which has been claimed as a 
record for England—a claim which I am unable 
to verify as my reference book gives game fish 
records only. I imagine, however, that 37 1 lb., 
though remarkable, is far from a record, as, I 
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IN STORM AND SUNSHINE: PITMAN’ 
think, many pike of over 40 Ib. have been 
reported and accepted as authentic; and there 
is an account of a 60-lb. fish from an Irish lough 
though, I| believe, this weight is subject to some 
query. 

In addition to the disturbance caused to 
the water by the landing of this monster, there 
is the local upheaval caused by an agitation to 
start boating on this salmon and trout river. 
This would involve a number of knotty points 
concerning water rights of way, riparian owner's 
rights, sporting rights, trespass and disturbance 
of game. One of the arguments advanced is 
that, if a river explorer can embark in his boat 
or canoe at some spot where the bank is common 
or Government land, open to the general public, 
he is legally entitled to proceed up or down 
stream as far as it is navigable, but he may not 


land on either bank. 
* * * 

S a fisherman, and not a ‘‘ wet-bob,"’ my 
A views on the matter are probably biassed, 
and | have no idea what the legal situation is 
with regard to rivers, and a right of way up 
and down stream. | imagine that all rivers are 
either legally navigable or otherwise, and a 
navigable river is one which is provided with a 
towpath and with locks at every weir. If a river 
lacks these adjuncts to water transport, as does 
the Avon, there is no right of way along its 
waters, but this is only the opinion of an angler 
who does not think that salmon take well when 
boats and canoes are constantly passing over- 
head and that the big trout will not rise when a 
pic-nic party is moored over his favourite 
stance. 

On the other hand a river may have been 
navigable in the past, and the water right of way 
lost in much the same manner as the rights on 
much of the common land in this country were 
annulled and obliterated at the end of the eigh- 
teenth and beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
turies. This state of affairs may well have oc- 
curred on the Avon, which, it is thought, was 
used for the transport of the stones of Stone- 
henge from the quarries in South Wales; while, 
according to a letter in the local newspaper, 
there is in the archives of Salisbury a document 
recording the passage of ships of the King’s 
Navy from Christchurch to this city for the 
purpose of embarking the crews conscripted in 
Wiltshire. It is obvious that the “‘ships’’ must 
have been extremely small and of very shallow 
draught even for those days, and most probably 
they were the ships’ boats or pinnaces, but, if 
the document can be produced, it will con- 
stitute very strong evidence that once upon a 
time there was a water right of way up the 
Avon. 


* * 
* 


N Y casual mention in some recent Notes of 

an old-time music-hall parody set to the 
tune of Comin’ thro’ the Rye has awakened 
almost poignant memories in many readers, 
who recall those care-free days when Gus Elen 
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F. A. Givling 


S CORNER, WETHERINGSETT, SUFFOLK 


sang this and Arthur Roberts, Nelly 
Farren and Marie Lloyd might follow him on 
the bill. Several of them have sent me other 
verses of this little ditty, and one, which I had 
forgotten, runs: 


song, 


Johnny Morgan’s nasal organ turned a purple blue, 

So he bought some stnff to dye it to its natural hue. 

Winter froze it to his nose, but when ’twas warm 
and dry 

A purple blotch of Special Scotch kept comin’ thro 
the dye. 

In connection with this not particularly 
high-brow jingle it has struck me how seldom 
one sees to-day those enlarged and _ highly- 
coloured noses, suggestive of the stern of a 
mandrill, which were quite a common feature 
in the days when, to quote a correspondent, 
‘The ‘widow’ was 8s. 6d. a bottle, the best 
tobacco 6s. 8d. per lb., and beer was 4d. a 
quart.’” Perhaps the cheapness of the first and 
third items was the contributory factor to 
the pigmentation. 


* ‘ * 

» 2 of the things which has been brought 
home to me recently is the wonderful 
clarity of vision, and ability to grasp political 
situations in foreign countries, possessed by 
certain of my countrymen, and my own lament- 
able inadequacy in this respect. For some 
twenty years I have been in fairly close contact 
with Greeks, I had a small Greek community 
in my Province, I have visited the country on 
more than one occasion, and I hold a Greek 
order, whatever significance that may have. 
Nevertheless it would never occur to me for one 
moment that I was sufficiently in touch with 
Hellenic affairs to advance any opinion whatso- 
ever on the situation in Athens, as Greek 
politics to me are, and have always been, in 
the same class as the Eleusinian mysteries. I 
am, therefore, lost in admiration of those who 
understand them sufficiently to advertise their 
views publicly, such as the scribe responsible 
for a slogan in three foot letters on a wall in 
Bournemouth, which reads : ‘‘ Hands of Grece.”’ 
This says something for his standard of educa- 
tion as he knew it was not spelt with an ‘“‘a”’ 

and an “‘s.”’ 

My only consolation is that I know several 
men, who have spent thirty years or more of 
their lives in an administrative capacity in 
India, and, when they are asked what in their 
opinion is the solution of the Indian question, 
they look worried, and more or less admit they 
do not know of any very satisfactory solution 
to suit many races with different outlooks, two 
warring religions, and one that will not put a 
vast number of illiterates in the power of a few 
educated politicians. Nevertheless the railway 
workers of this country, few of whom have ever 
been to India, grasp the situation perfectly and 
know the answer, which goes to frove that my 
old Quai Hai friends are as futile as myself. 
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HARNESSING 
HIGHLAND 
LOCHS 


By SETON GORDON 


i HE four hydro-electric schemes in immediate 
prospect in the Highlands are those of Loch Sloy 
in the Loch Lomond area, Loch Alsh at the gate 
way to the Isle of Skye, Loch Morar (the deepest 

Highland loch) in the romantic Prince Charlie country of the 

west, and lastly what has been named the Tummel and Garry 

Scheme, in the Pitlochry district of the Central Highlands. 

So far as is publicly known, the electricity generated 
by the Loch Sloy and Tummel-Garry schemes is to go in its 
entirety to the Lowlands for consumption. The two West 
Highland schemes are ditterent, for they are, it would 
seem, to supply current for their own districts—the Loch 
\lsh scheme to Kyle of Loch Alsh and district, and the 
Loch Morar scheme to Mallaig and its neighbourhood. 
Many other schemes are in prospect. Mr. MacColl, deputy 
chairman of the Hydro-Electric Board, stated recently that 
the Board's complete programme would include some 
200 power stations throughout the Highlands. 

The two schemes which have aroused the most 
criticism are the Loch Sloy project and the Tummel-Garry 
scheme. Loch Sloy is at the heart of the high hills, beneath 
the almost sheer slopes of Ben Vorlich (this hill must not 
be confused with Ben Vorlich which rises from Loch Earn) 
and Ben Vane (Beinn Bhan). Loch Sloy is at the core of 
what is old MacFarlane territory. There is an old Gaelic 
saving that ‘‘MacFarlane’s Lantern is the Moon” and this 
wild clan, who excelled in what would now be known as 
Commando raids, had as their rallying cry the words 
“Loch Sloy.”” What the MacFarlanes would have said 
had they been told that their loch would be harnessed to 
supply electric power to their hereditary enemies in the 
Lowlands can be imagined ! 

Loch Sloy, it may be argued, is seen by few, and 
although it is one of the most beautiful and romantic of 
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(Right) FALL ON THE LOCH SLOY BURN 


James MacFarlane 


LOCH SLOY AT 
THE HEART OF 
THE MacFAR.- 
LANE COUNTRY 
To be harnessed to 
a power-station on 


Loch Lomond 
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be beneficial to the High- 
lands. The difference of 
opinion is over the form 
these schemes shall take. 


In future years the 
Highlands will be depend- 
ent on the tourist industrv 
as their main source of 
revenue. The talk of re 
populating the glens is, | 
fear, without substance. 
When the glens were popu 
lated the conditions of life 
were very different from 
what they are now. The 
tempo of life was slower; 
there was no cinema to 
attract the thoughts of the 
young. The standard of 
living was entirely different 
from what it is at the 
present time. The glens, 
many of them, were made 
desolate so that the sheep 
farmers might have the 
crofts for the sheep. Many 
an unworthy deed was 
done in the old days when 
the Highlanders were 
shipped to the Colonies, 
there to make a new life 
for themselves. The death- 
knell of the home life of 
the Highland glens was 
then sounded: it is im- 
possible now to put back 
the hands of the clock. 





There are two dis- 
Robert M. Adam quieting features about 


LOCH MORAR. THE ISLANDS AT ITS WESTERN 
END. It is the deepest Highland loch 





the smaller Highland lochs it lies hidden in the hills, so 
that its mutilation is of little consequence. But even if 
this argument is accepted, the great power-station and 
power-houses are (if the scheme materialises) to be built 
on the shore of Loch Lomond, and must vitally affect the 
beauty of that historic lake. 

The projected scheme which has aroused most 
criticism, because it affects the beauty of a great tourist 
resort in the Central Highlands with Pitlochry as its 
centre, is the Tummel-Garry project. If this project 
materialises in its present conception the Falls of Bruar 
will disappear. Besides being one of the most beautiful 
things in the British Isles, these falls are of historic 
interest to Scotland because of their connection with 
the poet Robert Burns and the interest he took in the 
planting of Bruar Glen. Pitlochry will lose its riverside 
walks, golf course, bowling-green and other amenities 
which attract tourists to the district and have been its 
main source of revenue. Last, but by no means least, 
the level of Loch Tummel will be raised considerably, 
two miles of arable land at either end of the loch will be 
submerged, and the loch more than doubled in length by 
the 70-foot dam that is projected. The 55-foot dam at 
Pitlochry will form a reservoir that must inundate the 
land as far as the historic Pass of Killiecrankie, associated 
with Montrose and Claverhouse, and will come close up to 
F the highest point of the Falls of Tummel, lately given to 
the National Trust by Dr. Freeland Barbour of Bonskeid. 
Cluny Bridge will be submerged, together with the 


) fine haugh lines of Faskelly. 

It may be said that certain beauty spots in 
0 Scotland should be sacrificed in the present age, when 
a beauty must give place to utility. But against this 


scheme, which must vitally affect Pitlochry, the objection 
is made that at a time when everything possible, we 
are told, will be done to encourage tourist traffic to 
the Highlands after the war a great tourist centre 
is to suffer irreparable injury. 

The Highlands of Scotland have a right to insist 
that two guarantees should go with each hydro-electric 
scheme before it is begun. The first is that each house 
within reasonable distance in the district shall be 
supplied with electric current at a fair cost. The 
second is that Scottish labour shall be given preference 
in the work. Neither of these things has been promised. 
In the House of Commons the Government have refused 
to give an undertaking that Scottish labour will be given 
preference : it is therefore more than likely that cheap 
Irish labour will be employed, as it has been for many = ae 
public works, both during the war and before it. It is, I FALLS OF HOURN 


think, unanimously agreed that hydro-electric schemes can The Caledonian Power Bill sought to create a power station here 
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GORGE OF THE GARRY, PASS OF KILLIECRANKIE 


Under the Loch Garry scheme, land at the end of the historic Pass would be flooded 





LOCH GARRY, LOOKIN 
WEST 


the new hydro-electric schemes. 
The first is that they are being 
hurried through at a_ time 
when public criticism is largely 
muzzled by war conditions. 
After five years of war people 
are afraid to say—and still 
more to write — what they 
think. Men’s thoughts, too, 
are focused on the war, and 
schemes which under peace- 
time conditions might seem 
of importance and urgency 
are now scarcely heeded. 

The second is that the 
flower of Scottish manhood, 
like that of other countries, is 
now on war service, and is 
therefore unable to express 
its opinion on these great 
undertakings. 

Lord Lovat, grievously 
wounded at the time, gave 
food for thought in his letter 
to The Times of August 4 last 
vear. His appeal that High- 
landers returning from the 
services should be given em- 
ployment in this vast work of 
post-war power construction 
is surely one that deserves 
every consideration, as also 
his suggestion that clear 
maps, drawings and _ photo- 
graphs of the projected schemes 
should be published in the 
newspapers and_ exhibited 
where they can be carefully 
studied. 
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THE ELUSIVE 


HE other day, looking through some 
photographs taken in East Africa, I 
came across two of a female Situtunga. 
This animal has odd and elusive habits. 
t lives in papyrus swamps, and has a fairly wide 
istribution in Africa where these occur, its 
eadquarters being in the Sese Islands off 
ganda, in Lake Victoria. It is semi-aquatic 
nd is remarkable, and indeed unique among 
ntelopes, for the formation of its hoofs. 
hese are greatly elongated and splayed out, 
) that instead of treading daintily on its toes, 
goes about flat-footed like a duck, in order 
) keep afloat on the soft mud flats and yielding 
ed-beds that form its terrain. Other animals, 
icluding man, would sink there. If by chance 
is come upon unawares it immediately makes 
yr the nearest bit of reasonably clear water, 
ito which it plunges, leaving only the tips of 
cs nostrils above water, and is virtually 
ivisible. 





FEMALE SITUTUNGA, 9-12 MONTHS 
OLD, AT BUKOBA 


Like the allied Bushbucks, it is a nocturnal 
feeder, preferring, when it can get them, the 
tender shoots of crops in native gardens, and 
is thus greatly disliked by the tribes along the 
Lake. The coat is long and silky, and the mark- 
ings common to the Harnessed Antelope group 
are rarely in evidence. 

It will be readily understood that an animal 
such as this, with its watery environment, sub- 
mersion on the approach of danger, and 
nocturnal habits, is difficult to come by. 

Methods of approaching it vary, and none 
iseasy. A remarkable feat, described more fully 
later, was achieved by Capt. M. Moore, v.c., 
about 1927 when with two, I think consecutive, 
shots he secured fine heads of two different 
types. While duck-shooting in swamps I have 
occasionally put one up, but, after crashing for 
a short distance through the reeds, it has dis- 
appeared from sight and sound, generally under 
water. A snap shot is all that is possible in 
these circumstances, and photography is out of 
the question. 

Natives, if they think they can get away 
with it, are prone to burn the reeds in the dry 
weather and spear the Situtunga as they make 
for clear water. This pastime is discouraged. 

In earlier days, when life was leisurely and 
labour plentiful, the custom was to select a 
likely patch of papyrus bordered by native 
gardens, just near the margin of the lake. There 
would be a certain amount of dry ground to 
form an approach. Lanes were then cut through 
the swamp, very much on. the lines of drives 
through an English wood. The floor of these 
lanes was corduroyed with banana stems, 
brushwood, and so on, and they were highly 
unsafe. 

When the Germans held Tanganyika this 
was the usual method. A favourite locality was 
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Bukoba, extending southwards down the 
western shore of the Lake towards Mwanza, 
itself a good place. On a given day all the local 
sports would turn out with a very variegated 
armoury, and hundreds of beaters would drive 
everything towards the centre, from miles 
around, using canoes where possible, beating 
tin cans, yelling and shouting. 

Why the head of this inoffensive animal 
was so highly prized was due largely to the 
appalling danger of the Grand Battue itself. 
People were all over the place, always on the 
verge of being drowned, and they usually used 
German guns. 

I would like to digress a little about German 
guns. The last one I bought had four barrels 
and I got it cheap, the owner being dead. With 
a slide-rule and a good memory it was possible 
to tell which barrel was likely to fire next, 
but in practice it was always another one that 
went off, and a charge of No. 6 shot, S.S.G., or 
a .375 bullet were equally likely to emerge. 
The more conservative sportsman using a 
Mannlicher always stood the chance of the 
thing blowing up. My right hand is no longer 
as good as new since that happened to me, but 
I was luckier than a friend whose weapon left 
him with a rather odd-looking face and a very 
curtailed hand. It is the rotary magazine that 
is at fault with Mannlichers. Every now and 
again a cartridge jams and explodes in the 
breech. 

If all went well, the best that could happen 
was for a Situtunga to break cover on one side 
of the drive, to disappear instantaneously into 
the other. The time for a shot was, I suppose, 
about that for two ’planes engaged in air 
combat, only in the air it is probable that your 
target is a recognised enemy. With everyone 
so keyed up on a Situtunga shoot, if it hap- 
pened to be old George come to borrow some 
cartridges, or a beater crashing through into a 
drive, or the Game Warden trying to stop it all, 
the chances of a bit of blood of some sort were 
really very high. And all the time guns would 
be going off at all angles, and plenty of people 
would be scattered about. 

Once, in Bukoba, we had a drive of this 
sort nicely fixed, but it was impossible to keep 
such a large-scale operation quiet, and the 
Provincial Commissioner, to whose ears came 
rumours of our wild-cat scheme, felt it his duty 
to save the Colonial Office money in pensions to 
our widows and orphans, so I never got first- 
hand experience of the actual mayhem. 

The next method, the orthodox and proper 
one, needs quite a different type of shot. It 
needs unlimited patience, marksmanship, skill 
and knowledge, and, although Capt. Moore of 
the Hampshire Regiment made a great success 
of it, I feel it really needs a Scotsman. Still, 
Moore was a Game Ranger, and he must have 
been happy in his work. 

All you do is to sit up at night in a native 
garden waiting for the Situtunga to come out 
and feed, and then you shoot them. Mr. A. E. W. 
Mason has described one or two minor points 
regarding sitting up at night, which apply. He 
likens it to ‘‘a novice keeping her vigil in her 
convent chapel through the night before she 
took her vows the crack of a stick like 
a thunderclap some tiny animal scamper- 
ing behind her, the fluttering feet of the dead 
risen from the tomb; the whirr of a bat, 
the hovering demons above her head.’ He 
says, ‘“‘ You’ll see a bird flitting in and out and 
you will find its flight curiously eerie. see 
Then will follow a silence a yelp like a 
dog in fear another interval of time will 
pass—Oh ! two or three hundred years !—and 
in due course my lord himself will come.”’ 

So you go there at dusk, and you sit there 
till morning. All that Mr. Mason says, plus 
mosquitoes, is all that happens. You go home, 
have a bath and go to bed. 

Well, Capt. Moore got his rifle, painted a 
thin white line along the rib, put a little white 
paint on the foresight and went and sat in a 
garden just round the corner of the Lake from 
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Mwanza. He sat there for about 27 nights. 
On the 28th he must have dozed, for there in 
the pre-dawn twilight he thought he saw two 
shadowy shapes, and he shot them. The shapes 
were there all right: one was a fine Eastern 
type of Situtunga, measuring 27 inches along 
the front curve, 73 inches in circumference, 
and 12% inches tip to tip, and the other a 
slightly smaller, typical male of the Western 
type. At the time these two heads caused con- 
siderable stir. It was a truly remarkable occur- 
rence to bring off a right and left on animals 
that should have been 1,000 miles apart. But 
just west of Lake Victoria is the divide: the 
ultimate sources of the Congo and the Nile go 
their separate ways, and the flora and fauna 
overlap. 

Some people take their Situtunga shooting 
more lightly altogether, like a certain kind of 
coarse fishing at home, and I must confess that 
it makes a ‘“‘nice day out.’’ You motor in com- 
fort to a series of small swampy lakes, full of 
duck and geese. You take tea and beer with 
vou. You sit in a dug-out canoe and miss 
duck as they come over. You get annoyed. 
You go ashore and puddle about trying to walk 
up assorted waders, and anything else that 
obliges. You have a shotgun loaded with No. 4 
and $.$.G., at safety. You get into deep papyrus 
and reeds. Suddenly the swamp explodes, an 
enormous animal materialises underneath vou, 
you pull both triggers, nothing happens except 
that you get very wet where vou fell in, and- 
that was a Situtunga, that was. You return 
to the tea and go home. The beer was finished 
long before. 

Probably, however, the final method is the 
best. You (a native this time) go out into your 
garden in the early morning. A few dim shapes 
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whistle past you, and disappear into the swamp, 
and then you see a tiny creature, all bewildered 
and not knowing where to turn, having lost her 
Ma. You take her along to the Bwana Mganga, 
and he consults the Bwana Ngombe; and the 
doctor and the vet. go into a huddle, and feed 
the orphan on cow’s milk, with a little water and 
sugar, through a fountain-pen filler. She has 
free access to the backs of all comers’ bare knees, 
where she likes to suck the salt—we all sweat 
a bit in Africa—and by and by she gets bigger 
and can use a bottle. 

She becomes the pet of the Station with 
headquarters in the prison, to the delight of all 
the happy inmates, enjoying their good, free 
food, cool quarters and little work; and in the 
end she achieves the fame of being photo- 
graphed, after which she is given the run of all 
Africa. But she always stayed in the Station. 
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SIGNS BY THE WAY 


By E. R. YARHAM 


ORTUNATELY for explorers of the 

countryside, afoot and awheel, our old 

friends the milestones and signposts are 

back again. It was remarkable how 
quickly after the Ministry of Transport asked 
for them to be replaced they returned to their 
duties. One morning I travelled along a mile- 
stoneless stretch of road, and the next they were 
all back, looking spruce and fresh, after a period 
of enforced exile in some hiding-place. 

Many milestones, declares the Ministry of 
[ransport, possess considerable archeological 
interest, and the story of how we got our road 
signs (which we never properly valued until 
we found ourselves in a sad muddle without 
them) is an interesting one. Of the two, mile- 
stones are by far the older, going back to Roman 
days. They were preceded by mark stones, 
which originated in almost the earliest days 
of civilisation in Britain. More of these mark 
stones have survived than Roman milestones 
because in the West they were usually of 
unhewn granite, taken from the moors, and in 
the East they were huge glacial boulders. 

There is a theory, first put forward by 
Alfred Watkins (The Old Straight Track), with 
plenty of evidence to support it, that the inhabi- 
tants of ancient Britain, from Neolithic times, 
travelled by sighted leys or tracks. As late as 
the eighteenth century travellers found diffi- 
culty in keeping on the roads, so primitive were 
they. It must have been a bigger problem still 
2,000 years and more back, and one sense of the 
word ley is a “‘sight,’’ which was taken from 
one elevation to another in the distance, in 
order to enable the people to keep the correct 
course. 

The mark was sometimes a prominent 
natural feature, such as a cleft in a hill, but on 
the plains large stones were used to site the ley. 
Many of these mark stones can be seen in East 
Anglia, the Welsh marches, and others in 
Cornwall. Although not inscribed with mileage 
they served a double purpose, showing the 
traveller that he was on the right path and 
indicating that so much of the journey had 
been covered. 

Where two or more tracks met several 
boulders were used and the rough points of the 
compass were indicated to tell the traveller 
which way to take. These cross leys may be 
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regarded as the be- 
ginnings, in numerous 
cases, of villages. On 
those sites were built 
shelters for rest and 
refreshment ; people 
came there to barter 
merchandise; and later 
the first simple shrines 
were erected for prayer 
and the administration 
of the Sacraments. 
There are many in- 
stances of the stone 
still to be seen worked 
into the building: such 
a one has been found, 
for example, beneath 
Eversley Church, 
Hampshire. 

The Romans were the first to mark dis- 
tances along roads with accuracy. Their mile 
was shorter than the modern standard of that 
length. A Roman mile consisted of 1,000 double 
paces. We understand a pace to be the 
distance covered by each foot in succession, 
and it ranges from 30 to 33 ins., or even 
more. The Roman word passus meant the 
distance between the point where the foot left 
the ground and that where the same foot came 
down in marching, that is, about 5 ft. This 
means that the Roman mile is considerably 
shorter than the English mile, about 1,620 yds. 
as compared with 1,760 yds. 

The Romans are said to have based their 
measurements from the famous London Stone, 
believed to have been the milliavium of their 
forum in the capital. Possibly the stone origin- 
ated as a menhir, erected in Druidic times or 
even earlier. It survived many vicissitudes 
until the Great Fire, a calamity that partially 
disintegrated it, and within a few years it was 
found that the stone was being almost chipped 
away. 

To protect it the stone was placed against 
the wall of St. Swithin’s Church, Cannon Street. 
Two centuries ago it was nearly 4 ft. high, 2 ft. 
broad, and a foot thick, with a bronze ornament 
on the top. By the middle of last century it had 
been reduced to a foot cube, and, to protect it 
further, it was placed in a receptacle guardec 





ROMAN MILESTONE AT CHESTERHOLME, NORTHUMBERLAND 


Believed to be the only Roman milestone, outside London, in its original position 
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THE STONE BENEATH EVERSLEY CHURCH, HAMPSHIRE 


Probably it originally marked a junction of tracks 


by an iron grille—an ancient relic of the days 
when London was small enough for a single 
stone to be of supreme importance so far as 
measurement was concerned. 


It is believed that outside London the only 
Roman milestone in its original position is the 
one at Chesterholme, Northumberland. Down 
the years many have been removed and others 
have crumbled in spite of preservative treat 
ment, but this one remains in fair condition. 
Like other Roman milestones it is cylindrical, 
and even after a lapse of one and three-quarter 
thousand years part of the inscription can be 
made out: Bono Republice Nato. 


After the Romans went, little was done for 
more than ten centuries, and the measurement of 
mileage and signposting was inaccurate and 
haphazard until the seventeenth century. Then 
steps were taken to improve matters. The mile 
was Officially defined as eight furlongs, but, 
because for some time longer ‘‘statute miles’’ 
and ‘“‘other miles’’ were both used, many dis 
crepancies were perpetuated. For instance, the 
carriers made the distance to Birmingham from 
London 27 miles farther than the Post Office 
did. 

When, in 1835, the Government proposed 
to regulate the milestones on the great turnpike 
roads, it was found that only two of the stones 
then existing were accurately placed—and evi- 
dently these were so owing to luck more than 
anything else. A rather extraordinary story is 
told to account for the erratic placing of mile- 
stones on the London-Brighton road. At one 
time the reigning monarch was not expected to 
travel more than 50 miles from London without 
being accompanied by Ministers. As is well 
known, George IV was particularly fond of 
Brighton, and as he disliked the presence of 
officials on his private jaunts, Brighton was 
‘discovered ”’ to be 49 miles from the Metropolis, 
and milestones were erected to ‘‘prove’’ it. 


The Great North Road is measured from 
Hick’s Hall, or rather from where it formerly 
stood, in St. John’s Street, Clerkenwell. It is 
also the starting point of the Holyhead and 
Carlisle roads. The Old North Road via Ware 
and Royston is measured from Shoreditch 
Church. The Bath, Great West, and Ports- 
mouth Roads are from Hyde Park Corner. 
Serving not only as a milestone, but as one of 
the corner posts of the main entrance to Eton 
College, is a stone bearing the inscription : 
‘©21 miles to Hyde Park Corner, 1817.”’ It is 
much defaced by the drumming heels, and 
inquisitive sticks and knives, of generations of 
boys. 

Often milestones were erected at the ex- 
pense of private persons. The people of Croydon, 
Surrey, for example, erected a series of 13 from 
the Standard in Cornhill, and these stones 
proved so useful that the “gentlemen of 
Sussex”’ continued them to Brighton via East 
Grinstead. Another interesting set stands on 
the London-Cambridge road. They were put 
up at the expense of two members of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, who established a trust of 
£1,600 to provide funds to keep them in repair. 
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OLD AND NEW 


1ey bear the black crescent of Trinity Hall 
iield. On the Eastbourne road are some 
urious stones which indicate the mileage but 
itry no wording. Instead there are three bells, 
reference to the measurement being taken 
‘om Bow Church. 


\nother notable Sussex stone is a very 
irge one at Sheffield Green, erected by Lord 
sheffield. At one time the charge for letters was 
1y the mile, and this nobleman had this pro- 
ninent landmark set up to convince the post- 
vs if they tried to over-charge him. Humor- 
us inscriptions were not unknown, and there 
s a noted stone close to Stratford-on-Avon 
vearing this one: 

Six miles to Shake- 
speare’s town, whose 
fame 





Is known throughout 
the earth; 

fo Shipston Four, 
whose lesser fame 

Boasts no such poet’s 
birth. 

The earliest sign 
posts, like many a 
milestone, were due to 
private acts of grace. 
Celia Fiennes, a young 
lady of William ITI’s 
time, who was con 
sumed with curiosity, 
travelled up and down 
the country on horse- 
back seeing the sights. 
Like Arthur Young, 
the famous writer on 
agriculture of the next 
century. she considered 
the roads atrocious, but 
she found Lancashire, 
as it has so often 
claimed to do, leading 
the country in_ one 


matter. Celia records 
in her diary: ‘‘they 
have one good 
thing. That at 


all Cross wayes there 
are posts with hands 
pointing to each road 
with ve names of ye 
great town or market 
towns that it Leads 
to.”’ This was not 
general, for in Derby- 
shire she had to hire 
guides; the ordinary 
folk could not help 
her, because they 


SIGNPOSTS AT BROADWAY 


REMAINS OF THE CAMP OF BORCOVICUS, A 
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knew nothing above two or three miles from 
home. 

Some signposts took the form of what may 
be called coaching pillars. They were of stone, 
of various shapes, and served as direction posts, 
but had no arms. They bore inscriptions at a 
height convenient for drivers of coaches to 
read. A notable example of these stands at the 
junction of the Great North Road with the Old 
North Road a few miles north of Huntingdon. 
It is a square pillar surmounted by a ball-finial. 
There is another at West Wycombe, Bucking- 
hamshire. 

The Highways Act of 1835 laid down rules 
which led to a much more efficient and national 
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system of signposting. It ordered: ‘‘The 
Surveyor of every parish shall with the 
consent of the inhabitants of any parish in 
vestry assembled, or by the direction of the 
justices at a special session for the Highways, 
cause (where there are no such Stones or Posts) 
to be erected or fixed in the most convenient 
place where two or more ways meet, a Stone 
or Post, with inscriptions thereon in_ large, 
legible, letters not less than one inch in height, 
and of a proper and proportionate breadth, 
containing the name of the next Market Town, 
village, or other place to which the said high 
wavs respectively lead a 
What is believed to be the oldest signpost 
in the country bears the initials N. I., referring 
to the family of Izods who have been in the 
district for a long period This is the Cross 
Hands, which stands at the top of Broadway 
Hill, not far from Chipping Campden, Glouces 
tershire. It is a good example of a signpost 
erected by landowners. 
Four slim iron arms end in pointing hands 
and bear the following signs : 
The Way two Woster, 
XVI Miles N. I. 
The Way to Oxford 
XXIII Miles. 1669 
The Way to Gloster 
XVIII Miles. N.I 
rhe Way to Warwick 
XV Miles. 1669 
lhe arms were produced by careful stamp 
ing with an edge-tool and are original, but the 
distances are not accurate, and one of the roads 
is no longer in existence. Nevertheless, the old 
sign is, rightly, carefully preserved, and a 
modern one stands close bv. 
Yorkshire people had a name for signposts 


within living memory. Probably in remote 
parts it still lingers. A traveller some vears 


back, asking the wavy to a certain village, was 
told he would see a “ parson”’ at the top of the 
hill which would tell him the wav. He com 
mented on the very obliging nature of the local 
clergy, but was subsequently enlightened by his 
informant telling him that signposts were called 
parsons “‘because they point the way but do 
not go there themselves.” 
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TWO ABERDEENSHIRE CASTLES—I 


MIDMAR CASTLE 


THE PROPERTY OF 
MRS. CLAESON GORDON OF CLUNY 





By OLIVER HILL 


Probably the earliest of the remarkable group of castles built 
between 1596 and 1625 by the Mid-Mar School of Masons, in the 
design of which traditional defensive features were used with a 


new and dramatic decorative force 


IDMAR is the name of one of the subdivisions of an 

extensive region, originally stvled Marr, which lies 

between the rivers Dee and Don. This district com- 

prised Brae-Marr, so called on account of its being the 
highest part of the country; Cro-Marr, a lower and more cultivated 
tract; and Mid-Marr, presumably on account of its central position 
between the two rivers. The word is derived from the Saxon Mid; 
and the Gaelic Marr, signifving a black forest. Its territorial 
chieftains were the Earls of Mar, whose stronghold, Braemar Castle, 
was built in 1628. Martacius, Earl of Mar, was witness in 1065 to 
a charter of Malcolm Canmore, but the title goes back even 
earlier to origins lost in the remote past. 


Midmar is situated on the northern slopes of the Hill of Fare, 
the highest and dominating feature of this region, which reaches 
to a height of 1,800 feet. This countryside is famous for its druidical 
stone-circles, stone cairns and the extensive stone-walled enclosures 
of its hill-forts. These were built by the ancestors of a very 
remarkable school of Mid-Mar granite-masons, which sprang 
up here in the late sixteenth century. Within an area no 


more than 15 miles across they built that group of masterpieces, 
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(Above) 1. — TURRETS 
DESCENDANTS OF THE BARTIZANS OF EARLIER KEEPS 


WITH CANDLE-SNUFFER- CAPS, 


(Left) 2.—THE NORTH SIDE OF THE CASTLE 
The terrace to the entrance and adjoining low buildings are later 
additions 


Crathes (1596), Fraser (1617), Drum (1619), Craigievar (1626), 
and Midmar, which are unrivalled for splendour and characte 
in all Scotland. 

Another of the group, and as fine as any, was Cluny; but it has 
since been absorbed and lost within the mass of a later building; but 
although little of it remains we can judge its former appearance 
from the sketches of James Skene of Rubislaw (1778-1864). 

By the reign of James VI, the conditions of the country and the 
consequent prosperity were stable enough to foster a new era ot 
castle-building. Scotland’s commercial intercourse with England 
was growing and her merchants acquiring large accessions of wealth. 
The castles they built are significant of the high standard of taste 
prevailing. It is interesting to note how tenaciously the old masons 
held to the traditions of their craft, how they retained features belong- 
ing to the time when castles were built expressly for defence, 
apparently for no reason except respect for their associations. 
The whimsical angle turrets of the Scottish Baronial, with their 
tall, candle-snuffer caps, which contribute so much to the 
fantastic silhouette of the castles, are the direct descendants of 
the staid, overhanging angle parapets or bartizans on the walls 
of the earlier keeps; and with what zest these builders translated 
the old, grim machicolations into lovely bands of corbelling- 
where the interplay of broken and staggered moulding reveals 
both the inventiveness and the delight of the old masons in 
showing off their skill (Fig. 3). Castle-building had become a 
glorious affair, a combination of old and new ideas. 

Of the history of Midmar, or Ballogie as it was at one time called, 
little is known. Tradition says it was built by Sir William Wallace, 
when Governor of Scotland, as a hunting-seat for his friend Sir 
Thomas Longavale. From its plan-form it appears to date from the 
late sixteenth century, for it is built on what is known as the Z plan, 
an arrangement evolved for defensive purposes, which prevailed from 
about 1550, when muskets had become the weapons in general use. 
In this type of plan the main central part is flanked by round or 
square towers, en echelon, thus ensuring that the greater part of the 
walls were protected by enfilading fire. The entrance, the most 
vulnerable part, and there would probably be only one, was usnallv 
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3.—THE SUN GLEAMS 
ON THE LOVELY 
ORIGINAL TEXTURE 
OF WHITE HARLE, 
ENRICHED BY 
THE INTRICATE 
MOULDINGS OF THE 
CORBELLING, AND 
WITH AN OLD SUN- 
DIAL SILHOUETTED 
AGAINST IT 


oa 


laced in a_ re-entrant 
ingle for special pro- 
ection. Castles of the 
ime must have bristled 
vith muskets from the 
shot-holes or gun-loops, 


arefully sited in all 
nanner of unexpected 
laces; these were also 


ften contrived beneath 
vindows, the hole being 
ust large enough to 
‘eceive the barrel of a 
musket and widely 
splaved on the inside 
ace. In some cases 
these loops were designed 
with considerable elabor- 
ition, as we shall show 
in an example from 
Castle Fraser next week. 

The wooded 
ipproach to Midmar 
shuts out a view of the 
castle until a sudden 
turn in the drive brings 
one directly up to it. It 
stands in a grove of 
noble beeches by the side 
of a miniature glen and 
looks out on to the fir- 
and __ heather - covered 
flanks of the encircling 
hills, while, to the north, 
a rich and variegated 
agricultural plain stret- 
ches away to the Don. 
The plan shows the 
extent of the original 
castle, the central part 
with the circular and 
square flanking towers 
at diagonal corners being 
shown darker than the 
more recent range of low 
buildings forming the 
open courtyard round 
the terrace. The square 
tower contains the only 
entrance and also the 
straight, wide stairs lead- 
ing up to the Great Hall 
on the first floor. This 
type of stairway was an 
innovation from England 
then just coming into 
vogue; the upper floors 
are reached by the more 
usual wheel-stairs within 
circular turrets. The old  stone-vaulted 
kitchen occupies the central part of the 
ground floor, with the hall above on the first 
floor. Th« withdrawing-room is above the hall 
and the bedrooms occupy the top floor and 
the two towers. The two stair turrets are 
placed in the angles on both the north and 
south sides. The former, shown in Fig. 2, 
springs from corbelling beside the entrance; 
that on the south side (Fig. 5) continues 
through the six storeys of the tall circular 
tower and is crowned by a delightful ogee- 
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shaped roof. A detail of this, viewed from the 
roof terrace, is shown in Fig. 7, which also 
shows the stone seat thoughtfully provided 
for the frailer members of the household and 
built into the adjoining parapet. 

Fig. 1 shows the turrets on the square 
tower with their chequered corbelling and 
characteristic cable motif. The recess on 
the splayed angle below was formed for a 
heraldic panel, but this has unfortunately 
disappeared. 

The long sash windows on both the 
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north and south sides are later insertions 
and tend to destroy the scale. The original 
windows were comparatively small in size, 
as may be seen in those still remaining near 
the top, with their bold roll-moulded sur- 
rounds. In contrast with our practice to-day, 
the windows in these places were generally 
larger with each successive storey in height, 
as shown here by those in the two-stair 
turrets. Arresting and unusual features of 
Midmar are the two squared projections 
above the external angles of the centre part 
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(Figs. 3 and 6), with their exciting label- 
form corbelling. Their roofs are in sharp 
contrast to the circular turrets and 
demonstrate the masons’ lively quest for 
variety in their designs. 

Midmar holds the visitor under a spell; 
it is so perfectly placed and is in itself so 
charming and so minute. Notwithstanding 
the reputed blood-stained floor, dungeons 
and underground passages leading, tradition 
avers, to the nearby glen, the place is 
felt to radiate friendliness. Perhaps, time 
and the care of tending hands have eradi- 
cated all but the happy memories from 
the past. Its last occupants were three aged 
but hospitable sisters, the Misses Gordon, 
who lived here in mid-Victorian times. 
Although now uninhabited, it has always 
been carefully preserved and needs dis- 
cretion rather than adjustment to bring it 
back to use. I hope one day its owners, the 


(Right) 5.—THE ROUND SOUTH-WEST 
TOWER OF THE CASTLE SET IN A 
NOBLE GROVE OF BEECHES 
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(Left) 4.—AUTUMN SHADOW 
PATTERNS ON WHITE HARLE 


The south-east corner, with parts of the 
north-east and north-west diagon: | 
towers 


Gordons of Cluny, will return to it; fer 
it must be a joyous place to live ir. 
The rooms do not seem to have change | 
much since James VI’s time and sever: | 
of them retain their contemporary pin > 
panelling; a corner of the withdrawing- 
room is shown in Fig. 10. 

Adjoining the castle on the eas’ 
side is the old high-walled garden 
entered by a close gate in the wa! 
beneath a great yew tree. Untended 
for years, the beds with their bleache« 
fruit-trees and the walks alike are nov 
overspread by a thick carpeting « 
sedums. One’s feet sink into thi 
living cushion and the soundlessnes 
expresses the spirit of this remote anc 
unsought place. 

A two-storey garden-house stand; 
in one corner, its upper chamber 
reached by an outside flight of stairs; 
and, built into the adjoining garden 
wall, are the recesses for the bee-skeps 
(Fig. 8). Their dignified architec- 
tural setting is evidence of the import 
ance of their function, and the drowsy, 
hum of bees must have contributed to 
the other harmonies of this lovely 
retreat where, even now, one can still 
forget the world beyond. 

In the old kirkyard of Midmar, not 
far away, lies a thick granite slab 
bearing the inscription : 

HEIR LYIS GEORG BELL MEASON 
DECEISIT IN BALOGY ANO 1575. 
This George Bell was, no doubt, the 
master-mason of Midmar, known at the 
time as Ballogie. On Castle Fraser, less 
than five miles distant, there is a small 
tablet bearing its own master-mason’s 
signature and date, viz., I. Bell, 1617. 
These two Bells were in all probability 
members of the same family of local 
masons. They may have been father 
and son, for Castle Fraser, which will be 
illustrated next week, shows many of 
the characteristics of Midmar 

(To be concluded) 
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(hight) 6—THE SILHOUETTE 
OF THE NORTH SIDE 








7—THE TOP OF THE SOUTH STAIR 8.—RECESSES FOR BEE-SKEPS 9.—THE MASON GEORGE BELL’S GRAVE 
TURRET. With the stone seat for the ladies In the walled garden (The flat stone in the foreground.) — 1575 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


From Macgibbon § Ross, 


10.—A CORNER OF THE PINE-PANELLED WITHDRAWING-ROOM 
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CHRIST CHURCH FURNITURE—II 





THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 





HE 18th-century expansion of Christ 
Church began with the re-building of 
Peckwater Quadrangle (1706-11), to 
the design of Dean Henry Aldrich— 
the rooms of which were left unwainscoted. 
But several undergraduates, feeling the need 
for comfort and interior decoration of their 
rooms, had some of the chambers in the north 
range of the quadrangle wainscoted at their 
own expense in 1710. This panelling is a fine 
example of the work of George Smith, one of 
the College carpenters. More of his panelling is 
in the house in Kilcanon (formerly used by the 
Kegius Professor of Ecclesiastical History). 

Only a small portion of the Peckwater 
\ccounts survives, and no details of any other 
furnishing are known. It is probable, however, 
that some pieces were supplied by the College, 
and undergraduates would take over such fur- 
niture—at a valuation—and on “going down”’ 
would doubtless be charged for any damage 
due to neglect or misuse. College furnishing of 
this period—or rather, that of a few years 
earlier—can be judged from the fitting-up of 
the Scholars’ Chambers in Pembroke College 
in 1693-97: in 1693 bedsteads, tables, and 
shelves for two studies were made by Hugh 
Prother (a joiner who worked for many years 
in Pembroke and made the Pembroke Hall 
tables—-which are in use to-day —in 1697) 
for £2 14s.; in 1697 bedding, chairs and 
a curtain for two chambers cost £15; 
Prother’s charges in 1697 for three bedsteads, 
a table, and shelves for two chambers was 
£13 2s. Dr. Bernard Gardiner—when writing 
to Archbishop Wake—tells us that at All Souls’ 
in 1719 the senior choristers were ‘‘ measured 
for bedsteads to be made for them according to 
custom,’’ but it is doubtful if undergraduates 
residing for three or four years were so carefully 
accommodated. 

There are a number of Windsor chairs in 
various parts of Christ Church, and, although 
a proportion of them have been purchased 
within the last century, the remainder include 
specimens which have been in use by the under- 
vraduates since the eighteenth century. In the 
Senior Common Room there is a well-preserved 
set of Windsors constructed of yew. 

A fire in Christ Church dining-hall in 1720 
rendered necessary certain re-decoration of that 
building which was carried out by Wiliiam 
‘ownesend, the Christ Church mason and most 
prolific Oxford master-mason of the eighteenth 
century. He designed, infer alia, the wainscot for 
the east end; this is the estimate, dated 1722: 
lo wainscott boath sides of ye Est End of 

Christ Church Hall in ye Ionick Order find- 
ing all materials a ae seh > £350 





G. HISCOCK 











3.—LIBRARY STAIRCASE BALUSTRADE, BY 





NATHAN COOPER 
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|.—(Above) CHRIST CHURCH LIBRARY 
THE UPPER ROOM. § 1752 


Woodwork by George Shakespeare and John 
Phillips. Plasterwork by Thomas Roberts 


2.—(Left) CHARCOAL BRAZIER ; COPPER 
BOWL AND LID, ON IRON STAND. 
Circa 1770 


The details of ‘Townesend’s design can be 
gathered—in some measure—from a valuation 
taken when the panelling was dismantled—to 
increase the hanging-space required for the 
growing portrait collection—and sold in 1799: 
Valuation of Ionic Columns, Bases, Capi- 

tals, 6 pilasters, 4 smaller ditto, entabla- 
ture and frieze, with wainscot from the 
sides of columns and pediments over... £47 10s. 

Now it is interesting to note that, after 
the William and Mary chairs of 1692 mentioned 
in my previous article, the next record ot 
furniture proper supplied to Christ Church in 
the eighteenth century does not appear until 
1764. Therefore the only examples of the Queen 
Anne period are derived from extraneous sources 
and they are not of special interest. The primary 
reason for this lack of commissioned furniture is 
that no building—except Peckwater—took place 
between 1682—when Tom Tower was completed by 
Wren—and the protracted building of the new Library, 
which, although begun in 1717, was not ready for fur- 
nishing until 1764. 

Perhaps it is permissible to mention one item 
of this period: in 1739 the kitchen was provided 
with a new meat-dresser, which is the oldest kitchen 
‘“‘furniture”’ still in use—though severely worn by the 
cook’s hatchet. According to legend it was constructed 
from an elm blown down in the Broad Walk in 
Christ Church Meadow during a Winter gale. A chop- 
ping-block sawn from the greatest girth of the same 
tree was also installed; this too survives. 

The existence of the Library Building Accounts 
adds enormously to any review of its 18th-century 
furniture. These are invaluable in providing nearly all 
possible information of the work of masons, plasterers, 
carvers, carpenters, iron-workets and cabinet-makers. 
Furthermore, the building stands to-day—with its 
contemporary fittings and furniture practically unspoilt 

—as an interesting addition to our documented 18th- 
century structures. 

The interior decoration of the Library dates from 
1752 (Fig. 1), when the panelling and shelving of the first- 
floor rooms was begun, and the shelving installed on the 
walls of the first floor. For this work the joiners George 
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Shakespeare and John Phillips* of 
Oxford were paid during the years 
1752-62 the sum of £2,620. All this 
woodwork was carried out in Norwegian 
oak of a warm, reddish tone. The first 


floor itself—of English oak—was laid 
down by Jer. Franklin, the carpenter 
who had worked in association with 


\Villiam Townesend at the Queen’s Col- 
lege in 1733-34. Thomas Roberts the 
plasterer and carver was responsible for 
the wood-carving of the Ionic Order, 
with fluted columns and pilasters—also 
ii Norwegian oak; the book-cases of 
t.e¢ same Order are his, too, with their 
h avy entablatures which were to be so 
m out-moded by the influence of the 
thers Adam. This is not the place to 


k own also for the ceiling of St. John’s 
C llege Senior Common Room, the older 


rtion of the Queen’s Library ceiling, 
a d for some of the stucco in the Cod- 
gton Library at All Souls’. Other work 
Roberts includes the vaulted plaster 
ling (1738) of the colonnade of Mag- 
| ien’s New Buildings, and probably the 
oration of Honington Hall, Warwick- 
s ‘re, and Kirtlington Park, Oxfordshire. 
Heythrop he made the stucco 
nts, and decorated the Great Parlour at 
fF »usham in 1764. 


orma- 


The elegant iron balustrade of the stone 
urcase of Christ Church Library (Fig. 3) was 
> work of Nathan Cooper in 1762, who re- 
ved £90; its handsome mahogany hand-rail 
by the joiner George Shakespeare—at 7s. 3d. 


a oe & 





p r foot cost £22 9s. 6d. The standard of the 
| brary furniture was set by Chippendale, and 
n iintained by the College carpenter and two 
( xford cabinet-makers. Here is the extract 
fiom the building accounts—of Chippendale’s 
c ntribution. (His actual bill does not survive) : 
1.64. July 21. Mr. Chippendale’s Bill for 


Stools for the Library... £38 15 0 
For carriage of the Stools 

from London 0 18 6 

ee Fig. 4.) The number of stools is not men- 
tioned and the quantity supplied can be esti- 
mated only by comparing his account with 
iose of Robert Wilkins, the College carpenter, 
id Richard Powell, an Oxford cabinet-maker, 
oth of whom also supplied stools for the 
ibrary. Wilkins’s bill in 1765 was £40 7s. 6d. 
“for tables and stools’’; Powell was paid 
£16 7s. 6d. in 1774 ‘‘for tables and stools”’ 
As the present number of stools is 26, 
it is reasonable to suppose that Chippendale 


aiso, 


* Vertue met Phillips in Oxford on August 13, 1750 
(Vertue, Add. Mss. 23073: Walpole Soc. Vertue 
IV, 80) 
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5.—CHAIR, ONE OF A SET, BY 


RICHARD POWELL. 1773 


large upon Roberts’s work, but he is inte 
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4.—STOOL, ONE OF TWELVE, BY 
CHIPPENDALE, 1764 


supplied one dozen, another dozen being copied 
a year later by Wilkins and the other two being 
the work of Powell. 

The stools do not appear in any edition 
of the Directoy—the third edition of which was 
published in 1762—and are almost certainly 
Chippendale’s own design of 1764, specially 
drawn for, and supplied to Christ Church from 
his workshop at St. Martin’s Lane. They are 
of very dark mahogany, with ‘dipped”’ seats, 
a small acanthus carving, and a circular floral 
ornament. Chippendale’s name has not so far 
been associated with this type of stool; it 
will be remembered that the Mersham Hatch 
examples are of the long-window type, and the 
Coleshill stool (Fig. 62, Macquoid and Edwards, 
III, 177) has not been definitely ascribed to 
him, though this evidence from Christ Church 
may go some way towards confirmation that it 
is from his workshop. 

The copies made by Robeit Wilkins a vear 
later are extraordinarily good; although some- 
what lighter in weight, and in colour almost a 
walnut shade, they are, perhaps, of even greater 
refinement than the originals : in workmanship 
there is nothing to choose between them. 
These 24 stools constitute a fine and unique set. 
The two by Powell ate slightly lacking in height, 
but otherwise equally excellent 

In 1765, James, another Oxford cabinet- 
maker, supplied some mahogany library steps 
to match the Chippendale stools. These are of 
fineness and solidity, in the decoration of which 


6.—GLOBE. 


VILE AND COBB. Total height 33 ins. 


THE STAND POSSIBLY BY 


1945 29 


the Chippendale circular floral ornament 

of the stools was incorporated (Fig. 7 

A year earlier the same craftsman made 

five ‘‘mahogany desks” for £40; with 

their sloping sides they could be used for 
reading and!for holding the folio catalogues 
of the Library. To-day, in normal times, 
they are used for supporting the show- 
cases. Richard Powell made chairs in 

1773 for the Audit House, his bill for six 

being £15 12s. These chairs may possibly 

have been lost in the fire of 1809, when 
the south-west corridor of the Great 

Quadrangle was badly gutted. There are, 

however, in the Library, a set of six 

mahogany chairs of this period for which 
no other entry in the accounts or dona 
tions has been identified, and they may 
well be the salved Audit House chairs, 
previously thought to be the work of 

Hepplewhite (Fig. 5). They are of fine 

workmanship, with carved oval backs 

and original hair-cloth seats 
Two copper charcoal-braziers on iron 
stands provided heat for the Library; 

utilitarian rather than decorative (Fig. 2), 

they are probably the work of Prujean, 

the College smith of the 1770s—whose bills 

appear without details—or possibly ot 
the iron-worker Nathan Cooper, who made the 
staircase balustrade. 

If ‘utilitarian rather than decorative”’ 
describes the remaining contemporary reading- 
tables, they are, nevertheless, attractive in thei 
simple dignity. But there is no doubt that the 
pieces described as the products of Robert 
Wilkins, James, and, particularly, Richard 
Powell, illustrate the high standard of Oxford 
craftsmanship in the later eighteenth century, 
and strengthen the conviction that much ot 
the furniture attributed to Chippendale and 
Hepplewhite is, in fact, the work of compara 
tively unknown cabinet-makers. 

It is believed that many of the colleges in 
Oxford will discover, when their accounts are 
examined, that they possess various pieces made 
by Prujean, James, and Powell, or other men 
perhaps equally competent. For instance, the 
accounts of the Queen’s College recently revealed 
that Powell madea mahogany orrery case in 1766 
for £24 which had hitherto been regarded as by 
Chippendale. He also made in the same vear a 
fire-screen for the Common Room of Queen’s. 

Among the remaining 18th-centurv fur- 
niture in Christ Church is much that is without 
documentation. In this category are two 
globes and their cases of mahogany in the 
Library which are certainly contemporary, the 
stands of the globes probably the work of Vile 
and Cobb of St. Martin’s Lane (Fig. 6). 

My. Hiscock’s previous article on Christ Church 
furniture appeared in COUNTRY LIFE of December 8. 
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7.—MAHOGANY 


BY JAMES. 1765 
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CLAY-SHINGLE ROOFING 


By E. MAY 


OR many years after the war there will attempts were made to revivean early for- 
be a serious shortage of all customary gotten craft, the making of roof shingles, 
building materials, even after the pre- whose only components were natural raw 
war sources for the supply of the building materials—straw and clay. ‘These ex- 
market have reopened. It will be difficult, if periments, which were carried out in 
not impossible, for thousands of families to Silesia and which did not improve in 
build houses of their own as long as the bulk of any way on the traditional rules of 
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building material has to be absorbed for exten clay-shingle making, found only a 
sive reconstruction schemes in towns which _ restricted application. 
have suffered war damage. The present shortage in Kenya 


In these circumstances it will be the duty Colony and the exorbitant prices of 
of all those who are professionally connected customary roofing materials led again 
with housing, be they architects or contractors, to similar experiments, with the result 
to Open up new ways that may shorten the that a clay-shingle technique was de- 
waiting period for the many who, while longing veloped which, though based on the 
for a home built by customary methods, would — traditional Continental technique by the 
have no chance to attain their aim at an early introduction of the hanging-pegs and 
date. various other improvements, can now 

Kesearch will, no doubt, discover new ways, — be considered as fool-proof and widely 
and many unorthodox materials may find a applicable, especially for all types of 
place in buildings of the future, but, at the country building. 
same time, we must endeavour to make avail A clay-shingle is made by work- 
able for our purpose natural serviceable ing clay into a layer of straw, reed 
materials which need little or no handling before or grass in such a way that the 


they can be used for building. finished shingle consists of a layer of 1.—CLAY-SHINGLES ON A SECTION OF THE 1 
Clay plays a predominant part among such straw mixed with clay on the underside, er ee ae Hiroe s 
raw materials. We all know it as the basic while the top is formed by grass only. CHILDREN’S HOLIDAY CLUB, NATROBI s 





(Left), 2. REEDS ARE SPREAD ON A TABLE SO THAT HALF THEIR LENGTH OVERLAPS THE NEAR END. THE oF 
SHINGLE-STICK IS ALSO SEEN IN POSITION. (Middle). 3—THE OVERLAPPING ENDS OF THE REEDS ARE BENT BACK 











cr 
OVER THE SHINGLE-STICK. (Right.) 4—TWO HANGING-PEGS PROJECT FROM THE UNDERSIDE OF THE SHINGLE TO tl 
HOLD THE SHINGLE ON THE ROOF BATTENS Ci 

tc 

material for bricks and tiles, but we also The outside appearance of a roof covered bent back over the shingle-stick and more clay Ww 
know that the transformation of clay into with clay-shingles is identical with ordinary _ is applied to a strip approximately 14 ins. wide al 
these finished products requires transport thatch, but the inside shows no straw, only along the shingle-stick. This clay is carefully ir 
and coal, not to mention the requisite courses of clay-covered shingles. worked into the straw by means of a pointed I 
plant. We also know from our experiences The straw, reed or whatever kind of grass _ stick and then the upper surface of the shingle, SI 
after the last war how short coal and trans- may be used for their making is spread over a which will form the underside of the shingle St 
port are going to be when reconstruction table with a flanking board on each side (Fig. 2). on the roof, is smoothed with a trowel. Two oO 
programmes of gigantic dimensions are waiting Half of the length of the grass is overlapping pointed pegs are inserted from the underside : 
to be realised. the near side of the table. A shingle-stick, of the shingle (Fig. 4) and then the finished p 
\fter the last war similar circumstances whose pointed ends project a few inches over shingle is withdrawn by pulling it over {i 

led to the revival of the old pisé technique, the sides of the table, is now inserted into the near side of the table, gripping the . 
which only recently, in the form of clay con- the slots cut out of the near ends of the projecting ends of the shingle-stick. The a 
crete, has been developed into a widely applic- flanking boards and well bedded in clay-mortar. shingle is then stacked for drying (Fig. 5) t 
able fool-proof building method. Then also The overlapping ends (Fig. 3) of the grass are’ which under normal climatic conditions will t 
l 
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(Left). 5.—FINISHED SHINGLES STACKED. (Middle). 6—CLAY-SHINGLES HUNG AS ORDINARY TILES. . 


(Right), 7.—SHINGLES IN POSITION 
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proceed so quickly that the shingle can be 
ihung after 24-48 hours. 
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The standard shingle measures 3 ft. by 

»1 ft. 6 ins., is 3-4 ins. thick, and weighs, when 
i dry, approximately 18 Ib. 

The hanging of the shingles is carried out 

in the same way as with burnt tiles. They 

Mare hung with their hanging-pegs to l-in. by 

#2-in. battens spaced at 12-in. centres (Figs. 6 


Sand 7). This means that every part of the 
Hroof is covered with a threefold layer of 
Hshngles. The pitch of the roof should be 


P5055 degrees. 

No cut timber need be used for the roof 
struction, and any kind of straight poles 
w | do, which contributes considerably to the 


te nomy of the roofing. 


2 


; Clay-shingles can be made by unskilled 
ja our; the shingles used for the house shown in 
Fi . 1 were all made and hung by unskilled 
ne ives. 


The highest degree of economy will be 
ained where a good brick clay and straw are 
ilable on the spot or in the immediate 
n ghbourhood of the building site. 





Clay-shingle roofs are not only entirely 
/\ terproof, even with tropical downpours, 
-b . are also fireproof in so far as, though 
't : outside thatch covering may be _ burnt, 
'n harm is done to the actual roof con- 
's uction. This fact establishes a considerable 
s -eriority for the clay-shingle roof as 
© apared to ordinary thatch. 


Together with thatch, clay-shingle roofing 
_n intains an equable inside temperature for 
| t » buildings so roofed. 


HRISTMAS has come with New Year’s 
Day hard on its heels. It is a time 
of year at which in peaceful days many 

; a writer, whatever his particular bent, 

_ drew a sigh of relief; his inventive powers could 

' take a little rest since, for two weeks, the calendar 

had given him subjects; he could write one 

_ article looking back on the old year and another 

| looking forward to the new. That fulland happy 

provision is no longer made for him as far as 
golf is concerned. There is roughly speaking 
nothing to look back upon except an ever in- 
creasing shortage of golf balls, but surely with 
_ the end of 1944 he may indulge in some anti- 
cipatory delights. A kind correspondent wrote 
to me the other day saying that he thought we 
were now dormy in the war. He worked out the 
analogy between the war and golf with great 
ingenuity, beginning with the time in distant 

1939 when we did not want to play and had 

suddenly to do so with in some respects a 

scratch set of clubs. There is certainly a feeling 

of dormy in the air and without too much 

“wishful thinking’’ or ‘slackening of effort’ 

perhaps we may treat ourselves to just a glance 

forward and reflect for a moment on the golf 
that we hope for again some day. A small girl 
of my acquaintance on being told that she was 





to be given a puppy said “‘ May I get under the 
table to think about it?’’ So we may get, at 
least metaphorically, under our Anderson or 
Morrison shelter for that pleasant purpose. 


* * * 


If there had been no war | know well what 
| should have been thinking and writing about 
at this moment. I have done it shamefully often 
but with a brazen face I should have done it yet 
again. I should have described my prospective 
journey to Aberdovey in a friend’s car with a 
profligate wealth of detail as to our lunch on a 
very particular patch of grass on Bromyard 
Common. That is, however, one of the joys that 
have, I hope only temporarily, ceased with the 
coming of war, and the reader need have no 
fears. The subject is not, however, entirely 
dragged in by the heels, because I fancy that the 
golf that most of us look forward to most keenly 
is of that purely private and friendly sort. The 
“big bow-wow”’ of championships will be very 
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8.—SECTIONS THROUGH SHINGLE 


For all utilitarian purposes, such as cover- 
ing of agricultural buildings of various types, 
the inside of the roof showing clay-shingles with 
slightly cracked clay surfaces remains un- 
touched, though a coat of limewish may be 
found useful to lighten the inside of the building. 


pleasant when it comes and may it come 
soon ! But what we want most is just golf, quite 
mild golf, on a happy hunting-ground which 
each must determine for himself. 


* * * 


Whatever happens it seems almost too 
much to hope for many “‘big’’ events in the 
coming year. The last war stopped in Novem- 
ber, but in the following year I cannot remem- 
ber much except the Daily Mail tournament 
and the Golf Illustvated Vase until the Autumn 
arrived. Possibly a little more energy might 
have produced more, and this time I am sure 
the authorities will be teed up and ready to 
start as soon as may be; but we must not hope 
for more than is reasonable, even if all goes as 
well as it possibly can. I have been thinking 
about the events, the minor events as compared 
with championships, which I would choose first 
if I had an enchanter’s wand, and will make 
bold to name them. At least I may stimulate 
the reader to dream happily of his own par- 
ticular loves, and I fancy he will find, as I do, 
that each of them has a fixed home. Champion- 
ships, great and exciting fun though they be, 
are movable feasts. That which most appeals 
to our sentimental and romantic feelings is 
something that happens vear after vear in one 
hallowed spot. 

So it is at least with me and my very first 
choice would be the President’s Putter at Rye. 
Alas! that it is quite a hopeless one, for by 
sacred tradition that tournament takes place in 
January, which is altogether too near. So I must 
pass Rye for another year and move forward to 
the early Spring, to the Halford Hewitt Cup and 
an equally immutable battleground, Deal. That 
is in effect, Iam afraid, no better. I can imagine 
myself with some satisfaction hiding from the 
icy blast in one particular little sandy cavern 
and watching the balls come plumping down on 
the new Sandy Parlour green; but it is ‘“‘only a 
beautiful picture’? and Deal with its cohorts of 
old boys must wait till 1946. 


Leaving championships on one side I shall 
skip right through the Summer. Surely there 
must be hope by the end of September, hope 
of such a reunion as never was for the Autumn 


TABLE AND CLAY-SHINGLE ROOF 


Whenever a clay-shingle roof is shown as an 
open roof over living-rooms, a neat finish to 
the shingles 1s obtained by applying a coat of 
lime plaster. 

Clay-shingle roofs, like thatched roofs, merge 
harmoniously into the landscape. 


A FORWARD GLANCE 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


Medal at St. Andrews. The course is there and 
in very good order, as I can testify from my own 
eyes, and one day’s play does not need any vast 
amount of preparation. I trust the cannon is in 
working order to acclaim Mr. Roger Wethered's 
long-postponed drive as the new captain and 
the question of where he will hit it opens up a 
pleasing if irreverent field of speculation. I see 
with a prophetic eye the caddies fanning out, to 
use a now fashionable phrase, very wide and 
very, very deep. If I cannot play, and I am 
afraid it seems unlikely, at least I can dine. | 
must take a look at my red coat which has 
reposed so long in its cupboard, though I trust 
no moth has corzupted it. 

Then what next after St. Andrews? The 
News of the World tournament would be very 
agreeable, though I make a stipulation in my 
own mind that it should be plaved at Walton 
Heath, which is most emphatically its “‘ spi~itua! 
home.’’ A day’s watching of the ladies at Rane 
lagh would be welcome too, with the leaves 
being for ever swept off the home green; but the 
one thing on which in my anticipation I must 
really insist is Worplesdon. Of course it must 
have bright and sunshiny St. Luke’s Summe) 
weather, for the bad old days when it rained all 
the time and I got all my clothes wet through 
and then some of my kind host’s, are now, let us 
hope, but memories. I should dearly like to see 
another ball splash into the pond at the tenth 
before I die and as a thank-offering | solemnly 
vow that I will walk the whole length of that 
long eleventh hole, instead of waiting lazily for 
the players to come back to me at the twelfth. 
I might even in my enthusiasm walk the first 
three holes but there is so tempting a grand 
stand looking down on the fourth green that 
this would be too much zeal. 


* * * 


It is of no manner of use expecting a 
Walker Cup or a Ryder Cup match, for both of 
them, whenever they are renewed, are due to be 
played in America. When they are played I 
must assume that there will be a good many 
new faces on both sides. A saying of an old 
great-uncle of mine often quoted as a family 
joke was “I suppose forty years do make some 
odds in a girl’’ and J, too, suppose that six or 
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seven years make some odds in a golfer. To 
read through the Who’s Who of golf is to dis- 
cover with a shock that several of our most 
illustrious players, men whom one would be dis- 
posed to choose straight away, are now over, 
and one or two of them well over, forty. It is 
very hard to remember that golfing time does 
not stand still in the war, and forty, though 
by no means a fatal age, may yet make some 


odds. 


There are one or two entirely personal and 
private pleasures to which all golfers must be 
looking forward. One is that of some day hitting 


KING GEORGE III’S 
JUBILEE TEA-SET 


IR,—Since the publication in 

Country Lire of my recent article 
on the Wedgwood tea-set made to 
commemorate the Jubilee of King 
George III and used by his daughter 
Princess Elizabeth on the morning of 
the Jubilee, I have been questioned 
as to the date of that event. 

The accession of King George III 
took place on the sudden death of his 
erandfather, King George II, at Ken- 
sington Palace on October 25, 1760; 
and October 25, 1809, the day on 
which he entered upon the glorious 
fiftieth year of his reign, was chosen 
by his grateful subjects for the cele- 
bration of his Jubilee and as a day 
of national rejoicing. 

King George III “Farmer 
George,”’ as he was affectionately 
called, who “‘gloried in the name of 
Briton ’’—was immensely popular with 
the general public and this occasion 
was marked by festivities in every 
town and village throughout the coun- 
try. Many detailed descriptions of the 
events which then took place were 
individually recorded in a volume pub- 
lished in Birmingham under the follow- 
ing title :— 

An Account of the Celebration of 
the Jubilee, on the 25th October, 1809; 
being the forty-ninth Anniversary of the 
Reign of George III, ‘‘The Father of his 
People.’ Collected and published by 
(A LADY) the Wife of a Naval Officer 
a work which affords much fascinating 
reading. 

““N ver, in tale or fable,’’ wrote 
Fanny Burney, of the daughters of 
King George ITI and Queen Charlotte, 
‘““were there six sister Princesses more 
lovely.’’ Of the very beautiful series 
of portraits painted in 1782 by Gains- 
borough, Queen Charlotte’s favourite 
artist, of the members of the royal 
family—then numbering fourteen— 
which now hang in Windsor Castle, 
the most beautiful perhaps is that of 
Princess Elizabeth, the original owner 
of the tea-set, then twelve years old. 
It is here reproduced by gracious per- 
mission of His Majestv the King.— 
H. CiirForD Situ, Highclere, near 
Newbury, Berkshire. 

SUGAR BASIN AND PLATE 
S1r,—I have been much interested in 
Mr. Clifford Smith’s article in Coun- 
TRY Lire of December 15, about 
George III’s Jubilee tea-set. 

I have in my possession two 
pieces, consisting of the small octago- 
nal sugar basin and lid and one plate 
(nearly 8 ins. in diameter), which 
appear to correspond in every detail 
with the particulars given. The plate 
is clearly marked ‘“‘Wedgwood,”’ but 
I cannot find any mark on the sugar 
basin. 

I had always had great admira- 
tion for my two pieces, and I shall 
treasure them more than ever now 
that I know more of their history.— 
E. M. D. H., Worcester. 


IVY AND TREES 


Str,—I am most interested in Mr. 
Percy Walter’s letter upon the de- 
structive power of ivy on trees. 

For nearly three years I have 
been saving timber in this district 
from the deadly strangle-hold with 
which this parasite grips all and sundry 
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the first shot with a brand new ball. 
mean one that was new in 1939 and has been 
reposing wrapped up in its paper ever since and 
losing during all those years, if I have the term 
aright, its coefficient of elasticity. I mean a bal] 
fresh from the hands of the maker. 
a pleasing dream that it will fly off the club as 
did the first Haskell one ever hit, now two and 
forty years ago. Then it would not be amiss to 
buy a new club, not because one needs it but 
from pure wantonness of joyful extravagance. 
It is one that I have certainly not committed 
since 1939, and a new wooden club or two would 
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I do not 


It is at least 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH, DAUGHTER OF KING GEORGE III. 


PAINTED BY GAINSBOROUGH IN 


1782 


See letter: King George III’s Jubilee Tea-set 


(including buildings and walls) but 
especially trees. 

The pest is rampant in much of 
the woodland around here, and, 


whether from lack of knowledge of 


the national importance of sound 
healthy timber, or from want of 
labour, very little cleaning up is 
attempted 


To clear young trees and saplings 
is a comparatively easy matter, but 
it has taken me hours of hard work 
with axe and saw to free timber 
arrived at maturity which has har- 
boured this enemy from the beginning. 
And this is the more difficult because 
the older coils of the ivy imitate the 
bark of their victims in a remarkable 
manner. 

I give a few hints as to the best 
way to attack it with a good chance 
of success. 

The parent stem or trunk of the 
ivy should be cut clean through as 
near the ground as possible and a wide 
gap left between the two separated 
ends. The parasite then dies away 
completely and the dead wood gradu- 
ally disappears. But if there is an 
insufficient space between the severed 
portions, such is the vitality of the 
growth that the two join up again 
and the last state is worse than the 
first. But with this method careful 
watch must be kept for the next year 


or two, and any young ivy shoots must 
be immediately destroyed. If allowed 
to grow they have a habit of creeping 
up behind the old coils. And this 
makes the work most difficult in bad 
cases. 

Complete destruction of the roots 
in and around trees with a mattock 
is the only absolute cure, but this calls 
for labour and time which are not now 
available. The tools necessary are a 
light felling axe, a small hand axe and 
a medium saw, also strong hedging 
gloves with gauntlets. 

Ivy is poisonous to the skin and 
unless good gloves are used a very 
distressing rash invades hands and 
wrists. Even with gloves a slight rash 
frequently appears. But this is a 
small matter to a tree-lover. 

As an example of the strangling 
power of the parasite: a little while 
back I freed a young ash sapling into 
whose slender trunk the ivy had 
bitten so deeply that the bark had 
swelled out between the coils as if it 
were flesh constricted with whipcord. 

Yet a lone worker can but touch 
the veriest fringe of the trouble and 
I would beg you to use your great 
influence to awaken a general interest 
in this most important problem.— 
MAURICE CAILLARD (Major), Harlech, 
Merionethshire. 


not be unpardonable. 
satisfaction of a rather different order whic! | 
can confidently promise myself, if I play. It is 
that of getting thoroughly cross again over the 
game; I do not mean a mild depression of spir ts 
but a fine burst of fury. Of course it would «f 
much better not to indulge in it, but it would >¢ 
the best possible evidence of a renewed inter: st} 
in the game. Golf has mattered so little for su :h 
a long time and other things have mattered s 
dreadfully much that a shaft tempestuouw: jy 
broken over the knee would be a symbol of 
happiness. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


_ Smith tells of the primitive hay slec ge 


There is yet another 


A HAY-CART FROM 
WALES 
Sir,—In a recent issue of COUNT .y 
LIFE your correspondent Mr. Ralph 4 
in use on the mountain farms in 
Wales. 

I lived for some years in Mericn- 
ethshire and this method was used on 
our farm. It may be of interest 
some of your readers to hear that on 
the mountains, where no modern appli- 
ances could be taken, I have seen the 
cornthreshed with the flail ! The sound 


of the rhythm still lingers in my 
memory. It is refreshing to realise 


that there are still links with the past. 
Mary E. Hopson, Bradbourne Hail, 
Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 


CINQUE 
S1rR,—Having just read R. T. Lang's 
article in your issue of September 15 
last, I was interested in his “aside” 
on the pronunciation of “Cinque.” 

In the campanological world, 
changes on eleven bells are known as 
“‘cinques’’—because five pairs of bells 
change places at a time, and one bell 
must remain stationary. 

In bell-ringing society, cinques 
is always pronounced — sinks—.e. 
Stedman Cinques, Erin Cinques, etc. 

In Assam, CouNTRY LIFE is an 
eagerly looked-for pleasure and my 
old copies, when placed in the Mess, 
soon show signs of wear !—KENNETH 
S. B. Crort (Lieut.), South East Asia 
Command. 


RURAL RHYMES 


Sir,—Referring to Rural Rhymes as 
quoted in your issue of December 15 
perhaps the following may be of 
interest to you. 

Some 50 or 60 years ago I hail 
occasion to spend a few weeks at the 
Cornish fishing village of Mevagisse ’ 
and can recall a rhyme, which so far 
as I can recollect at this distance cf 
time, ran somewhat as follows : 

Mevagissey is a beastly hole, 

A church without a steeple, 

A lump of muck at every door 

And most peculiar people. 
I might add that few Cornish churche 
have steeples; nor do I recollect an 
want of cleanliness in the village 
The people I found most obliging an: 
helpful to me in my _ business.—A? 
INTERESTED READER, S.W.10. 


POST-WAR HOUSING 


S1R,—Some months ago you were goo 
enough to publish a letter from me i1 
which I stated there was grave dange 
of drifting into a worse state of affair 
in connection with the post-wa 
building of houses than existed at th: 
close of the last war. I think tha 
most of your readers will agree tha’ 
this has now occurred, as the presen 
state of affairs can only be describe 
as chaotic. 

There are four essential factor: 
to keep in view before such a large 
programme is launched. The firsi 
thing to be done is to appoint a1 
eminent builder with practical experi 
ence of erecting the type of house 
required. Few modern builders seek 
the help of a professional architect 
to-day for the purpose of designing 
suitable houses of this kind. Most of 
them have a draughtsman employed 
continually who is quite capable of 
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getting out not only plans but also 
quantities. The next thing is to take 
a census of all the natural building 
materials that exist at the present 
time in this country, and they are 
enormous. There are millions of 
acres of clay land for the production 
of bricks. Labour of course would 
have to be organised to make bricks, 
but as these to-day are mostly ma- 
chine-made this presents very little 
fficulty. I believe half of London 
was built from bricks that came from 
he Peterborough district. Then we 
ave large tracts of land that contain 
avel, sand and lime, all of which 
juld be extracted and then filled in 
again and the top soil replaced without 
rmanent injury to the land for 
oduce purposes. We also have an 
exhaustible supply of shingle from 
hich concrete can be made to be 
‘tained by means of dredging close 
our seashores. 


2 eee bet At Set 


With all this material available 
should be possible to produce the 
‘pe of house that is really required 
a minimum cost, which would give 
tisfaction to all concerned and be 
keeping with the amenities of the 
rrounding districts. All window 
umes would be made to standard 
ces of steel in this country instead 
wooden framestbeing imported from 
road. It is not necessary to have 
ors panelled, as this leads to extra 
st in the making; they could be 
ilite flat and covered with a suitable 
jloured enamel or varnish paint. In 
y humble opinion a mountain is 
‘ing made out of a mole-hill as 


mae ete 





‘*THE FARTHING BIRD 
See letter: A Home for his Bride 


regards producing permanent houses 
in this manner. Given adequate 
powers a practical builder at the head 
of affairs would overcome all diffi- 
culties if they really exist. 

In ninety per cent. of this class 
of house refrigerators are not required 
and if installed would be used for an 
entirely different purpose. 

It is surely a mistake to assume 
that it is necessary to build temporary 
houses of steel (which are unsightly) — 
in a few years to be put on the scrap 


A TOMBSTONE AT GLENEALY, CO. 
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SHIFTING THE MILL 
See letter: A Suffolk Windmill 


heap at the loss of many millions of 
pounds without having fulfilled the 
duty they were intended for.—C. R. 
PURSER, Sussex. 


A HOME FOR HIS BRIDE 


S1r,—This common wren—‘the far- 
thing bird”’ as a very young lady I 
know calls it—was a model of patience 
and perseverance. Early in February 
he started building a 
nest in a most unsuitable 
position in our virginia 


creeper. For a_ whole 
week every leaf that he 
deposited fell down, 


forming a pile on the 
ground each morning. 
Finally he obtained a 
foundation and finished 
his part of the job by the 
first week in March. 
According to Mr. Seth 
Smith, the male wren 
builds several nests, one 
of which the female 
selects and lines herself. 
I was lucky enough to 
witness what must have 
been the actual inspec- 
tion and acceptance of 
this nest by the female. 
While she was inside, the 
male, quivering with ex- 
citement, stood nearby 
and displayed. The wings were fully 
spread in a drooping position similar 
to the grasshopper-warbler display. 
The tail was depressed and spread 
until each feather showed separately. 
With open beak he gently swayed 
from side to side, one of the most 
charming bird displays that I have 
seen; he did no more building. The 
young left the nest on June 7. On 
July 20 I saw the female lining a 
second nest, the young being fledged 
about August 28.—R. P. Gait, Bristol. 


WICKLOW, BY CULLEN (1778). 


A SUFFOLK WINDMILL 


Sir,—Mr. Laurence Whistler’s fas- 
cinating article, Machines That Breathe 
(CountrRY LiFE, November 17, 1944) 
and his reference to the swinging of 
a windmill’s entire edifice on a pivot 
‘‘to catch a new wind,” prompts me 
to send a photograph showing this 
adjustment being made at Drinkstone 
Mill, near Woolpit, Suffolk. The 
miller is seen with his 
head inserted through a 
rude wooden collar at 
one end of a beam which, 
when pushed as only one 
accustomed to the task 
can, swings the mill on its 
pivot. It is some years 
since I last visited Drink- 
stone, but if memory 
serves me aright there is 
also a device which oper- 
ates something like the 
shift key of a typewriter ; 
when this is in use, the 
mill-body swings clear 
of the ground; when 
released, the position is 
* locked.” 

Drinkstone Mill is 
thought to be the oldest 
mill of its type in the 
eastern counties. it 
dates back to 1689 and 
was restored in 1936.— 
G. B. Woop, Leeds.8. 


18th-CENTURY IRISH 
TOMBSTONES 


S1r,—In many of the older and more 
remote graveyards of the counties of 
Wicklow and Wexford and part of 
county Carlow, a fair proportion of 
the better preserved tombstones, with 
obituary dates between 1760-1800 or 
so, still show deeply cut patterns in 
the manner of the accompanying 
illustrations. 
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Decorated tombstones of similar 


date are not, of course, unknown 
in other parts of Ireland and 
elsewhere, but as they are rather 
different in style, inspiration and 


execution, little connection seems to 
exist between them and the stones 
referred to here. Moreover, according 
to local tradition, the Wicklow 
Wexford-Carlow examples were all 
done by stonecutters from the neigh- 
bourhood of the better stone quarries 
in the north of county Wexford. 

This particular form of “Folk 
Art” seems to have centred mainly 
on the life and work of three men, 
Dennis Cullen of Monaseed, Miles 
Brien and James Byrne. It is their 
names that are to be found on the 
majority of signed examples. Of these, 
—judging from style and obituary 
dates—Dennis Cullen and Miles Brien 
were by far the most influential (the 
former as originator and leader, the 
latter as his most skilled contemporary 
and successor), while the later James 
Byrne developed rather a different, 
“‘mass production,” system of his 
own. 

In the space of a short letter it 
would be impossible to attempt any 
detailed account of Cullen or Brien. 
Presumably the designs with three 
crucifixes and numerous attendant 
figures and motives were somewhat 
costly, and they are less frequently 
seen than those with a single crucifix. 
Of these the signed stone at Glenealy 
to John Pluck, c. 1778, is a good 
average example, but many are much 
plainer and were probably cheaper. 





AT GLENDALOUGH, CO. WICKLOW 


See letter ; 18th-century Irish Tombstones 


Nevertheless Cullen never really re- 
peated his patterns and every one of 
the 70 or 80 stones (many of them 
signed) so far examined, shows either 
different arrangements, or some fresh 
motive—such as ladder, pincers, nails, 
hammer, cock on pot, cock on pillar, 
etc.—connected with the symbolism 
of the Passion. Architectural em- 
bellishment he also utilised, and on 
the memorial of c. 1789 at Glenda- 
lough, it is effectively combined with 


(Right) BRIEN’S WORK AT ST. MULLIN’S, CO. CARLOW (1793) 
See letter: 18th-century Irish Tombstones 
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fantastic figures emblematic of Life 
and Death. Incidentally no signature 
appears to this, but the general simi- 
larity to several other signed specimens 
leaves little doubt about its rightful 
attribution. 

That Brien was inspired by Cullen 
in the earlier phases of his work is 
quite obvious from the crudely exe- 
cuted horses, soldiers and churches 
that are to be seen on a number of 
signed examples occurring about his 
probable home locality in north-west 
county Wexford. He was not at his 
best, however, when working in the 
Cullen style, and later on he seems to 
have evolved a selection of formal and 
more easily executed patterns, in 
which he achieved quite pleasing if 
less original results. In these the 
Crucifixion scene is much simplified, 
only a single crucifix and Christ with 
inclined head, wig and perizonium 
being shown, while the surrounding 
decorations are usually limited to two 
simply draped figures of Mary and the 
Magdalene, and repeats of such motives 
as flying angels, cherubs, foliage 
scrolls, chalices, the sun and moon. 

The initialled stone of c. 1793, to 
M. Flood, at St. Mullins, represents a 
normal form of this type. Variety, 
however, was apparently not very 
often demanded from Brien, and his 
stock of formal motives tends to 
become monotonous. Even their 
skilful use and decorative qualities 
do not quite compensate for the 
interest of Cullen’s almost medizval 
naivety. 
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TIGER MOTH: LEFT-HAND 
ANTENNA VIBRATING 


RAPIDLY 
See letter: An Experiment with a Moth 


measured (the biggest) thirteen inches 
across, the nest was about fifteen 
inches in width, but the combs were 
built against the wall of the house. This 
fact, and what may be seen in the 
drawing, will show the great thickness 
of the enveloping ‘‘ wasp-paper.”’ 
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A SKETCH OF THE WASPS’ NEST AND QUEEN NESTS 
See letter: A Wasps’ Nest in an Attic 
Photographs (on the previous Two other extraordinary facts I 
page) were taken by my husband and noticed. The usual nest entrance at 


have been reproduced by kind permis- 
sion of the Royal Society of the 
Antiquaries of Ireland, from the issues 
of the Society’s Journal for June, 1943 
and June, 1944.—Apa_ Kk. Leask, 
Terenure, Dublin. 


A WASPS’ NEST IN AN 
ATTIC 
Sir,—I have just discovered a very 
interesting case of nest-building by 
the common wasp (Vespa vulgaris). 

This nest was first observed at 
the beginning of May in the attic, 
by the occupants of the house. It 
was then about the size of a saucer, 
suspended from the main angle beam 
against the wall. The wasps entered 
from outside by a crack between 
the wall and the tiles. The nest 
entrance was then at the bottom of 
the nest. 

When, at the 
November, I first saw the nest, I 
was amazed at the size of it. The 
wasps had then left it. Unfortunately 
I was unable to procure a photograph ; 
however, I have made a rough drawing 
of the entire structure, which shows the 
great amount of unnecessary work 
expended by the wasps. 

On the drawing I have marked 
some of the measurements. The 
combs, of which there were ten, 


beginning = of 


the bottom was absent. The wasps 
must have entered the nest by the 
crack direct into the nest interior. 
The other interesting thing was the 
fact that farther up the beam were 
two queen nests. The first one was a 
completed nest with one comb having 
nine cells, the second was uncom- 
pleted, just having the umbrella-like 
covering, and one comb with five 
cells. The cells in both cases were 
not hexagonal. 

Why should the wasps have ex- 
pended the labour on building so much 
all down the beam? The additions 
were only of “wasp-paper’’ and con- 
tained no combs. 

I should be most interested to 
learn if you have any records of Vespa 
vulgaris behaving in this, to me, odd 
way.—H. D. van SoMEREN, The Elms, 
Gillingham, Dorset. 


AN ELEGANT 


INSTRUMENT 
Sir,—The musical instrument de- 
scribed by Sir Ambrose Heal in 
Collectors’ Questions recently is a 


vihuela, which had a vogue in England 
during the early nineteenth century. 
It originated in Spain and is the 
parent of the guitar. A description 
will be found in Scholes’s Oxford Com- 
panion to Music, with the statement 
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that ‘‘ the music of its Spanish player- 
composers remains important.”’ 

I have one almost identical with 
the photograph accompanying Sir 
Ambrose’s letter. It bears the maker’s 
name—Clementi and Co., London, a 
very well-known firm for many years; 
becoming I. ter, I believe, Clementi and 
Collard, with workshops in Tottenham 
Court Road. Vihuela is really the 
same word as viol, through the old 
French viole; Low Latin vidula (to 
skip and make merry). Mine is not 
dated but the ornamentation fixes it 
fairly accurately as 1820-30. The 
name is pronounced vee-oo-ay-la.— 
R. G. Morton, Beacon-Tor, West 
Kirby, Cheshire. 

Par he ere 
AN EXPERIMENT WITH 
A MOTH 


S1r,—Is it possible that the antenne 
of a moth are stimulated by electric 
light to vibrate so that the beats 
synchronise with the cycles of the 





alternating current of the power 
supply ? 
The accompanying photograph 


of a tiger moth was taken by the light 
of a 100-watt bulb about twelve inches 
from the insect. During most of the 
exposure of 5 seconds the moth was 
vibrating its left-hand antenna at a 
rapid rate. In spite of this the print 
shows two clearly defined images, with 
a clear space between them, instead of 
the blurred effect I had expected. 
Such a result would be obtained if 
the beats of the antenna synchronised 
with the cycles of the alternating 
current supply to the lamp—hence my 
query. 

This type of effect is known as a 
stroboscopic effect and may be familiar 
to readers in the barred discs used for 
timing accurately the revolutions of a 
gramophone turntable. When viewed 
by electric light fiom an alternating 
current supply, the bars appear to be 
stationary when the disc is rotating 
at the correct speed.—A. W. BULL, 
Beeston, Nottinghamshire. 


ART AND EDUCATION IN 
THE TIMBER TRADE 


S1r,—I feel that you and your readers 
will be interested from architectural 
and other viewpoints in the enclosed 
photograph, which portrays a very 
handsome bookcase. It is made from 
British Honduras mahogany and was 
recently presented, together with over 
two hundred books on timber, to the 
Liverpool Timber Trade Association 
by Mr. E. S. May, a well-known timber 
importer of Liverpool. 

The wood is highly and attrac- 
tively figured—a rare occurrence in 
this species of mahogany. 





The bookcase—overall _lengti 
10 ft. 3ins., depth 15 ins. and 9 ft. 3 ins. 
in height at centre, was designed b 
Mr. Stewart McLaughton, F.R.1.B.A. 
Liverpool, and was made by Lanca 
shire craftsmen of Waring and Gi 
lows, Ltd. 

Carved into the wood is the mott:, 
NON SIBI SED OMNIBUS (Not for him 
self, but for all). 

The Timber Trade have embarke 
on an educational programme i 
collaboration with the Ministry of 
Education, and the National Syllabu; 
is already in force in some 20 citie; 
and towns. It is hoped to establis! 





TWO MARROWS ON ONE STEM 


See letter ; Fasciated Mariows 


libraries similar to that presented to 
Liverpool in 50 or more cities or towns. 
—J. Barrie GLAss, London, E.C.4. 


FASCIATED MARROWS 
S1r,—I enclose a photograph which I 
have taken of a freak marrow, 
grown at Steeple Langford—Salisbury 
way. 

This was grown in the garden of 
my father-in-law, in a very large bed, 
and was not discovered until it was 
almost its present size. 

The larger marrow measures ten 
inches in length while the smaller is 
seven inches. 

I thought perhaps some of your 
many gardening readers may be inter- 
ested, and some may have had a 
similar freak.—N. H. Heap, Upper 
Parkstone, Dorset. 

[We do not remember to have 
seen before a case of fasciation among 
marrows.—ED. | 


BOOKCASE IN FIGURED BRITISH HONDURAS MAHOGANY 
Sve letter: Art and Education in the Timber Trade 
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HOW LONG 
HAVE WE TO 
WAIT? 





If it’s repairing or renewing of Hard 
Courts, it depends upon you to make 


early application for priority. 














wv} Gaze—the Hard Court Specialists- 

oo got a tin of are arranging a reserve list for im- 
m | mediate post-war work. 

N. ny = C qd fe ce How nice to get off your feet and enjoy a 

refreshing cup of fragrant Nescafe! Made in a jiffy, right in the \ 9 

cup. No bother. No coffee-pot to empty and wash up! Over G A Z = S 

whelming demand makes it impossible to supply all the Nescafé 


A people want. However, available supplies are distributed fairly i Sot A R D Q O U Q | S 


throughout the country; you 


























" W. H. GAZE & SONS, LTD. 
:. may be lucky one day! a S C A = | (Hard Court Dept.) 
19-23 High Street, Kingston-on- Thames 
: N.sp A NESTLE’S PRODUCT Telephone : Kingston 1144 
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Bricke without Straw’... 


No, bricks made of straw, or rather bales of straw bonded 
together like bricks to form a straw stack. Owing to the 
necessary wartime policy of growing bread corn, there is an 
accumulation of straw too great for the present head of live- 
stock to convert into manure. Yet soil fertility must deteriorate 
if straw is not returned to the land in a form which will supply 
Furthermore, if there is a 
then the best 
results cannot be obtained from fertilizers — for fertilizers are 
far more effective on land well supplied with organic matter. 


It’s Fisons B tor Fertilizers 


the all-important organic matter. 
deficiency of this vital constituent in the soil, 
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A NEW INSULATOR 


(Prov. Pat. No. 222/44) 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR 


ELECTRIC FENCERS 


Autumn and Winter damp- 
ness will impair the efficiency 
of your Electric Fence unless 
the very best type of insula- 
tion is employed. 


The Wolseley ‘Shed’’ 
type insulator offers much 
greater resistance to the 
leakage of electricity which 
occurs with ordinary bobbin 
insulators particularly in 
damp weather. With the 
“Shed’’ type the length of 
the path of leakage is 3 
inches (over I inch of this 
distance being in the “‘Shed’”’ 
which is dry and clean) as 
against under 1% inch with 
ordinary insulators. 


The ‘“Shed”’ Insulator is 
fitted with a quick attach- 
ment slot which locks fencing 
wire in position in an 
instant. No nails, washers or 
| tie wires are required. Time saved alone will more than repay 
| the slight extra cost, but what is more important, your Fencer will 

‘sting’ more effectively and batteries will last longer. 


Supplied with ‘L’ shaped Dowel Screw (as illustrated) or straight 
Dowel Screw for Post tops, and Rawlplug for securing Screws in 








PRICES (PLUS 10% IN EACH CASE) 

72/= per gross (with ‘L’ shaped Screw) 
62/6 ,,  , (with straight Screw) 
DESIGNED BY 


















| 
| the insulator. 







SHEARING MACHIN' 







MAKERS OF BRITAIN’S LARGEST SELLING ELECTRIC FENCER 
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FARMING 





GOOD CALVES, 
GOOD CATTLE 


CONOMY on the feeding side 
can be overdone in calf rear- 
ing. This has been impressed 
on me by seeing several 
batches of calves in the last 

ew weeks which are not being done 
as well as they should be to bring out 
their best qualities as heifers later on. 
My guess is that a good many more 
dairy calves have been reared this 
Winter, and it is all to the good that 
this should be so. With the prospect 
of increases in the grass and clover 
leys over the next year or two we 
shall want all the horned stock we can 
find. But it is a pity that we cannot 
do these extra calves rather better in 
the early stages. Too many of them 
have lost their baby flesh and look 
what I call “skimpy.” 


Too Little Milk 


HE excuse put forward nine 
times out of ten is that enough 
whole milk cannot be spared for them 
in these days. Every gallon must go 
for liquid consumption during the 
Winter months and the calves must 
do as well as they can with an allow- 
ance of 20 or 30 gallons a head before 
they go entirely on to dry food, hay 
and kale. One farmer said to me: 
“TI could make really good calves if 
I could give them each 50 gallons of 
milk, but I cannot afford this at to- 
day’s prices.” He is right, but it is 
true also that other farmers who apply 
real skill to calf-rearing do manage 
to get their young stock on remark- 
ably well with no more than half this 
quantity of whole milk. Calf-rearing is 
a highly skilled job. Some of our most 
successful calf-rearers to-day are land 
girls who are willing to give all the care 
that the young things need, especially 
when they are on a substitute diet. 


The First Three Months 


HOSE who are not satisfied with 
the way their calves are doing 
should read what Mr. K. L. Richards 
has to say in Agriculture, which is the 
Ministry of Agriculture’s Journal. Mr. 
Richards works with the Worcester- 
shire War Agricultural Committee and 
has evidently made a close study of 
calf-rearing under war-time con- 
ditions. In the table of procedure that 
he sets out he allows the calf to con- 
tinue having a little milk up to the 
fifth week of its life. Then he recom- 
mends gruel for the sixth and seventh 
weeks, and by the tenth week the 
calves should be entirely on dry con- 
centrates, good hay and clean water 
with a small allowance of green food 
or cut swedes and mangolds from the 
third month onwards. The first three 
months is the most critical stage of a 
calf’s life. How it does in the early 
weeks will decide what kind of an 
animal it makes at maturity. 


Outdoor Exercise 

AM glad to see that Mr. Richards 
| is an advocate of ‘abundant 
exercise anc plenty of fresh air,”” which 
he considers as important as good 
feeding. Most of the disease problems 
in dairy herds, particularly tubercu- 
losis, would probably disappear if all 
calves could be reared on an outdoor 
rather than an indoor system. What 
we do at home is to make a pen of 
baled straw on the south side of the 
calf house. When the first batch of 
calves are about four months old we 
let them run out in this pen each day. 
If the weather is anything like kind 
they prefer to stay out rather than 
indoors. They get a good coat on 
them and I think develop hardiness 
which obviates the risk of chill when 
they go out to grass in May. 


Farmers and Credit 


CORN merchant has been telling 
me that his farmer customers 
are taking longer credit than they did 


a year ago. Cash is not flowing :o 
freely in the farming industry and tl e 
merchants’ bills are being left for a 
month or two instead of being settled 
promptly for cash discount. I an 
sorry to hear this because it is always 
good business to pay cash. Few of is 
realise how much we pay for cred t 
from our friends the merchants. They 
are not philanthropists and if we co 
not pay our bills promptly they 
have to pay for credit to run ther 
business. 


Income- Tax 


@ is quite understandable th:t 
farmers are wanting more credi-:. 
The cash position is not easy. Another 
payment of income-tax was due on 
January | and this will raid any cash 
balances we have and put some of vs 
further into the indebtedness of the 
Bank. The cash position looked rosy 
enough in 1941 and 1942, when most 
of us had greatly. increased our re- 
ceipts from growing grain and few of 
us had started to pay income-tax on 
any considerable scale. Now the 
income from these grain crops which 
cashed a good deal of soil fertility has 
to be brought into the tax reckoning. 
Meanwhile the farm income has fallen 
off. We are not growing so much grain 
and the farm wages bill has mounted 
fast. It may be argued that tax 
demands will be _ correspondingly 
reduced in a year’s time and that the 
farmer’s cash problem will gradually 
solve itself. This will happen if farm- 
ing costs and incomes are nicely 
balanced on the basis of the guaran- 
teed prices promised for the next 


three harvests. But, along with many 


others, I am finding the present period 
a draughty one financially. 


Lime Works Closed 


HE local lime works has closed 

down! I found this out when 
I ordered a few tons for immediate 
delivery. The merchant told me that 
farmers’ orders had so fallen off in 
the last month that the lime works 
had decided to close down until the 
Spring. This lack of demand for lime 
may be due to the reluctance of 
farmers to spend money even when 
half the cost of the lime is met by 
Government subsidy. I cannot be 
lieve that all the fields that want lim 
have been treated. There is a poten 
tial demand still unsatisfied. On 
explanation of a dearth of orders fo 
lime is that the War Agricultural Com 
mittees have slackened the pace i! 
visiting farms, taking soil analyses an: 
ordering lime to be applied wher 
wanted. 


The Importance of Liming 


ERSONALLY, I should deplor 
a drive to get more lime appliec 
compulsorily. I hope we can begin t: 
slacken off with cropping direction 
and the like. But more farmers shoul 
be made to realise in their own interes 
that liming is still needed on a large 
scale—not everywhere of course bu 
where the soil naturally tends to bx 
low in this plant food. We have beer 
drawing pretty hard on the reserve 
of plant foods by an intensive cropping 
programme over five years. We put 
in phosphates, nitrogen and potash 
where needed as an ordinary matter oi! 
routine when we sow our corn, but 
the lime factor is liable to be over- 
looked. Lack of lime, not amounting 
to actual acidity, can be the limiting 
factor in plant growth even where 
mineral fertilisers are given and the 
humus content is satisfactory. So it 
is worth thinking about liming and 
getting an analysis done on any fields 
that have a doubtful record. 
CINCINNATUS. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 
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LIGHT AND SHADE 
IN 1944 


A OW has the market for 
real estate fared in the 
last twelve months? To 
answer that with tolerable 
aa accuracy in pre-war years 
we 3 a simple task, even for the most 
co iscientious recorders and _ critics 
wl o wrote without fear or favour. 
[] e basic material consisted partly of 
ce tain privately collected statistics. 
Ir lividual agents garnished them 
wi h good round figures of business 
dc ie, and properties handled, by their 
ov n Offices. It is not to be wondered 
at if to-day only a few agents keep up 
th: custom of issuing annual state- 
m nts. Nowadays no statistics worthy 
of lhe name are available; some of the 
ch ef sales and lettings cannot be 
at iounced, tor official or other 
re sons; and the flow of business has 
bc come so distributed, instead of being 
in a few hands, as in Victorian times, 
a1 1 to some extent since, that only a 
s1 all number of firms can show really 
ir posing totals. In any case the whole 
a; zregate realisations fall below those 
ir an average brisk pre-war year. 
S stained activity in the market for 
ricultural land, the brightest feature 
the year, and readiness on the part 

ordinary investors to pick up 
uund rents and urban freehold 
‘mises at rising prices, are among 
» best points of 1944. 


REDUCTION OF INTEREST 
RATES 


tet oc 


’ THE increasing competition for 

well-secured rentals, often of 
only trifling separate sums, derives 
some of its force from the progressive 
decline of the yield of investments 
other than those in real estate. What 
that fall means is revealed in the fact 
that a dozen of the chief insurance 
companies have, since 1938, seen the 
net rate of interest on their wide range 
of scientifically selected investments 
decrease from £3 18s. 5d. per cent. to 
£3 4s. 6d. Individual investors, some 
of whom were deriving 5 per cent. from 
Government Stocks in 1939, have 
suffered a levelling down to 2% per 
cent. Making every allowance for the 
trouble and expense of managing real 
property, the results of owning realty 
work out better than that. But, be 
the average interest on miscellaneous 
securities high or low, its reaction on 
the market for real estate is indis- 
putable, and can be traced by a study 
of the comparative figures throughout 
a long period. 


VALUE AFTER STRUCTURAL 
DAMAGE 


A POINT that has hardly received 

any attention as yet, in regard 
to a vast quantity of property, is the 
permanent and incurable structural 
injury that has been sustained by 
nearly every type of premises through 
enemy action. Much is being heard 
of the repair of war damage, but not 
so much about the real meaning of 
the expression. Experience in London 
boroughs shows that repairs com- 
monly consist of the roughest kind of 
plastering to hide cracks in walls and 
ceilings, and what is little more than 
patching up of roofs. These things 
are on the surface and evident for all 
to see, but who will be bold enough 
to estimate the hidden damage, the 
foundations spoilt, the walls out of 
plumb, the drains fractured, and so 
forth ? 

True that for the time being, and 
perhaps for some time to come, such 
is the pressure to find living room that 
those who need it will not be too 
critical of the condition of property, 
but when normal life is resumed, and 
a moderate degree of comfort and 
stability is demanded, a considerable 
revision of values is inevitable, and 
owners are likely to have to put up 
with losses that the war damage 


repairs have done nothing to mitigate. 

A single instance is typical, that 
of a well-built suburban house that 
was split from top to bottom midway 
between back and front. A fortnight 
later another bomb within a quarter 
of a mile had the curious result of 
causing the building, as it were, to 
re-set itself, and the cracks closed by 
half-an-inch. But who would say that, 
assuming no further injury is inflicted, 
that house is intrinsically worth nearly 
as much now as it was originally? 
Near by, for 200 or 300 yards, so 
severe was the damage that it is incon- 
ceivable that anyone would ever care 
to buy the houses, although for the 
time being persons can be found glad 
to occupy them after patching up is 
done. In other words permanent 
depreciation has been sustained, and 
real value reduced, although tem- 
porary conditions in the market may 
make the depreciation of no immedi- 
ate import. 


AREAS THAT HAVE 
BENEFITED 


F it should seem that too much 
I attention has been paid to the 
effect of enemy action, let it be borne 
in mind that that is the main dis- 
tinguishing line between the state of 
the property market in the past year 
and previous years. Happily in very 
many counties, towards and in the 
Midlands and the West, and in parts 
of the North, so far from depressing 
the market the tendency has been 
rather to improve it, for buyers and 
tenants have competed for accommo- 
dation not so much exposed to dis- 
turbance. Residential freeholds in 
those districts have fetched higher 
prices and rents, from persons who 
propose to settle in them, and the 
requirements of those who need houses 
handy to great military establishments 
have helped the upward trend of the 
market. 


DEMAND FOR FARMS 

O much has been said in these 
S columns concerning the market 
for agricultural .Jand that it is un- 
necessary to do more at this moment 
than to say that the demand for farms, 
particularly those which are available 
for immediate entry, exceeds the 
supply. It is a curious fact that when 
new prohibitions were introduced 
against interference with sitting ten- 
ants of farms that happened to be sold, 
great numbers of farms with pos- 
session were soon offered. Some of 
these were put on the market by 
practical farmers, who have seen in 
present circumstances an opportunity 
to retire after a lifetime of hard and 
successful work. Other sales reflect 
the effects of the onerous taxation on 
incomes, or on the passing of property 
by death. What would give additional 
interest to the results of most of these 
sales would be a memorandum of the 
prices paid for the same properties 
years ago, but the comparison cannot 
be made, and in any event improve- 
ments alone account for changes in 
market value, and a mere contrast of 
figures would convey no information 
worth having. It would emphatically 
be misused by those who see in every 
upward step in rents or prices the 
hand of the profiteer. The present-day 
farmer, buying for his own accommo- 
dation, is a better business man than 
his forbears, and he does not feel 
acutely interested in what was paid 
for a holding it may be 20 or 40 years 
ago. Competition, based on the pro- 
spects of the farm and the industry in 
general, fixes the price, and he is no 
more afraid of paying it than he is of 
the certainty that the weekly wagcs 
of one good labourer may equal or 
exceed the sum for which, in early 
Victorian days, his predecessors could 
have had half-a-dozen. ARBITER. 
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1945 BLUE BOOK OF GARDENING 


CATALOGUE 


FLOWER 
and 
GRASS SEED 
CATALOGUE 


On request 








BELE BOOK 


VEGETABLE 
SEED 
€DITION 


Vegetable Seed Catalogue. 
Free on request 


Balers and 





Prepayment of one penny. 








CARTERS TESTED SEEDS, LTD. 
RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 


134 Regent Street, W.1 
53a Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 


129 High Holborn, W.C.1 
Houston Road, S.E.23 















































P NITROGEN 


. ... and the nation needs wheat in abundance. A 
top dressing of 1 cwt. per acre of sulphate of ammonia or 
1¢ cwt. of “ Nitro-Chalk’’ in March followed by another 
at the same rate at the beginning of May will produce an 
average increased yield of 5 cwt. of 

grain per acre. Nitrogen is necessary 


for maximum crops — have you 


WS 


ordered from your usual merchant? 


Make peace bring plenty 


%* The word “ Nitro-Chalk ’’ is the registered trade mark for the fertilizer 
combining nitrogen and calcium carbonate, made only by I.C.1. 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND 
The 


“Silver Lady’ Cafe 


PROVIDES HOT TEA and FOOD 
to hungry and homeless MEN & WOMEN 











Please help by sending a gift of money and, if possible, articles | 
of discarded clothing to— 


Miss Betty Baxter 
The ‘Silver Lady” Fund 

6 TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 

LEGACIES WILL BE WELCOME 





| N.B.—We do NOT employ collectors | 

















FINE THANKS! 


We eat something 
crisp and crunchy 
every day. 
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NEW BOOKS 





THE DESERTS ARE 
ON THE MARCH 


Reviews hy HOWARD SPRING 


HE EARL OF PORTS- 
MOUTH, ina brief foreword 


to Mr. Richard St. Barbe 
Baker’s new book I Planted 
Trees (Lutterworth Press, 10s. 6d.) 
speaks of forestry as ‘the elder 


brother of farming.’”” The English 
public, says Lord Portsmouth, is 
becoming awakened to the needs of 
farming, but is still ‘“‘lamentably 
unconscious’”’ of the needs of forestry. 

I do not suppose there is anyone 
in England so competent as Mr. Baker 
to stir this unconsciousness into a 
sense of responsibility. He writes well ; 
his career has taken him into interest- 
ing places and among little-known 
people; and the subject of forestry, 
which he has made his life’s work and 
study, is as attractive as it is im- 
portant. 

THE LOVE OF TREES 

In this book he deals with both 
his life and his work. It would indeed 
be difficult to separate them: the 
one has been the other. ‘The love 
of trees is in my blood,’ he writes; 
and this is literally true, for his father, 
grandfather and _ great-grandfather 
were, like himself, ‘‘ men of the trees.”’ 
His great-grandfather, rector of Botley 
in Hampshire for over fifty years, 
“not only farmed 800 acres of glebe- 
land, but also spent £12,000 in plant- 
ing trees upon his own property.” 

The author’s grandfather  in- 
herited this taste. He, too, was a 
parson, and “‘during the right season 
of the year, whenever he was paying 
pastoral visits to his parishioners, he 
would fill his pockets with acorns, and, 
like Nelson’s admiral, Collingwood, 
before him, would tuck them in the 
hedgerows.”’ 

Then there was Mr. Baker's 
father who “became a forester at the 
age of three. He planted apple pips 
in little flower-pots in his playroom. 
With the help of his nurse, he tended 
and watered them for two years; and 
then, assisted by the gardener, planted 
them out. Eighty years later, Baker’s 
Seedling and Baker’s Southern Wonder 
are two varieties which originated 
from the pips he planted.” 

Well, is it to be wondered at that 
Mr. Baker became a forester? Especi- 
ally seeing that even his nurse took a 
hand in the game? She was “herself 
married to a forester,’’ and used to 
take the boy for walks in the woods 
that her husband tended. Moreover, 
his father had now got beyond the 
popping of pips into pots and was a 
professional raiser of trees. So, what 
with both ancestry and environment, 
one may say that, if ever there was a 
man who would have found it difficult 
not to be a forester, that man was our 
present author. 

Happily, he had 
no scruples or dis- 
taste to overcome. 
He took to forestry 
as a seedling takes to 
the right soil, threw 
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IfPLANTED TREES 
By R. St. Barbe Baker 
(Lutterworth Press, 10s. 6d.) 


LOVELY IS THE LEE 


continue to see him as a tree. | 
imagine there are few other things .¢ 
would rather be. Well, this full-fledg d 
giant of the forests has for some seaso js 
past been shedding a most fert le 
humus on the ground about him. T e 
great organisation called The Men >f 
the Trees took root there, and the e 
too, germinated and sprang up a 
number of books in which we lea-n 
the fascination of the subject and t ie 
gravity of man’s condition if he neg- 
lect to cultivate his forests. 

Perhaps the most pregnant se i 
tence in the whole of this book is 
“Wood is more important then 
wheat.’’ At first sight, a reader may 
be inclined to pass this off with a 
shrug, dismiss it as a mere asserticn 
born of excessive enthusiasm. But 
when you have read what Mr. Baker 
has to say, you find that his contention 
is quite literally true. It is not that 
mankind is more in need of the sub- 
stance we call wood than of the 
substance we call bread: it is that 
without the wood the bread vanishes. 
The one is the guarantee and guardian 
of the other. 

We are becoming belatedly aware 


of the dire meaning of the word 
“dustbowl,”’ but even yet we are 


apt to think that a ‘“‘dustbowl”’ is 
an unfortunate phenomenon which has 
recently made itself known in America 
and will soon be dealt with by 
“science.”’ (I would not be thought 
to write disparagingly of science when 
its benefits are plain on every hand. 
I learn only this week that it has found 
a way to turn beans into wool, so that 
it only remains now to turn wool into 
beans for our joy to be complete. 
Because then we shall have both wool 
and beans, whereas now we have only 
beans and wool.) 

Mr. Baker stresses that many of 
the deserts which support no life were 
once forests, and therein lies the great 
warning to mankind. Once the forests 
are cut down, the danger to corn- 
growing land is acute. The rainfa || 
tends to diminish; what rain there is, 
lacking humus to filter it gently int» 
the soil, rushes impetuously, and i1 
time the few inches of earth, out <f 
which alone man can physically liv: 
on this planet, are washed away. 


NATURE !EXACTS PAYMEN’> 
This has happened often, 35 
happening now, and will continue t) 
happen unless men shake themselv:s 
into a realisation of the primary in - 
portance of forestry. That is tle 
lesson which Mr. Baker has dinne i 
into us again and again. “‘Civilis: - 
tion, so-called,’’ he writes here, ‘‘hzs 
been ruthless in the destruction <f 
natural resources, so that the very 
existence of mai 
on this planet is no v 
being threatened. 
‘«The deserts «f 
the world are c¢1 
the march. Can tte 
tide of destructica 


his roots right down By Robert Gibbings be stemmed? Ths 
into the subject, (Dent, 12s. 6d.) is a question we aie 
grew a tough de- unable to answe-. 
pendable trunk of VISIONS AND pays her 


knowledge and 
adorned this with a 
canopy of grace in ex- N 
position. Mr. Baker 
must forgive me if I 
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By Evelyn Sharp 


(Oxford University Press, 


PAAMAUAAAMA1 


MEMORIES debts, and when she 
is disregarded exacts 
terrible penalties 
It would seem that 


10s. 6d.) , 
nothing short ol 
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a universal spiritual regeneration 1s 
sufficient to turn men’s hearts from 
the greed and recklessness in which 
they have indulged themselves in the 
last century.” 

I have chosen here to give the 
necessary core of this author’s message 
rather than dwell on other aspects of 
the book. But it has other aspects— 
many. For one thing, Mr. Baker has 
led a wide-ranging adventurous life 
and gives us a wide-ranging adventur- 
ous book. For another, he has an 
almost mystical apprehension of the 
bei g of trees. To him, they are more 
the 1 timber, more than the necessary 
cu::odians of earth’s fertility. They 
arc, in and for themselves, capricious, 
ha Jy, dainty or majestical beings, 
an it is perhaps his strange sense of 
ki: hip with them that makes him the 
mc t persuasive advocate of forestry 
to- ay. 


A RIVER IN IRELAND 


In Sweet Thames, Run Softly, Mr. 
Rc vert Gibbings gave us a beautiful 
pi ure of an English river, and in 
Cc ving Down the Wye of a Welsh one. 
Nv he has turned to an Irish one, 
ar if this means that a Scottish one 
is o come, all the better, say I. For 
th more Robert Gibbings books there 
ar in the world the happier for all 
o! us, whether we consider him as 
ai hor or artist. As for the pictures, 
le me say that in his new book they 
ar’ aS many and as lovely as ever. 
M~ main business is with the writing. 

This book is called Lovely Is the 
i; (Dent, 12s. 6d.). Here Mr. 
Giobings does not, so to speak, go 
wth his title all the way. In the other 
books we met Thames and Wye at 
once and did not leave them. Here 
we are more than half way through 
before we come to the Lee and the 
country about Cork. 

But it doesn’t matter. Drop Mr. 
Gibbings anywhere and he will find 
something to write about and to 
draw, for he has a way of enfolding 
himself into the very heart of any 
company that may be about. This is 
how his book begins : 


THE STRANGER 


“T wasn’t ten minutes inside the 
door of the Royal Hotel at Galway 
before I was accosted on the stairs by 
a complete stranger, a young man of 
about thirty years of age. 

““Come down till I treat you,’ 
he said. As I turned to go with him 
he added: ‘My name is Jimmy 
Dillon. What’s yours?’ I told him. 
‘I'll call you Bob,’ he said.” 

The only incredible thing in this 
passage is that the young man was 
“a complete stranger,” for all men 
cease to be strangers in the very act 
of Mr. Gibbings’s eye falling on them. 
And it is this that makes half the 
charm of his books. Rich and poor, 
priest and layman, landlord or tenant, 
it is all one to Mr. Gibbings. In no 
time at all he is extracting a story 
or telling one, and he has the art to 
draw the reader within the genial 
circle of this comradeship. 

“Wild imaginings, richness of 
phrasing, unexpected changes of sub- 
ject, inconsequent turns of humour,” 
1e writes, describing the Irish manner 
and temperament, and he is describing 
himself. ‘‘Fairies? The ground’s 
paved with ’em !’’ a man said to him, 
and so is this book.‘ I’ve never before 
come on so many stories of the “little 
people”’ in any book not specifically 
concerned with them. And all these 
tales are told in this our day and 
generation, for (by one reference only) 
it is to be gathered that the Irish visit 
was made while this war was on. One 
wonders whether the people Mr. 
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Gibbings met were excessively credu- 
lous, excessively clever at leg-pulling, 
or a native hotch-potch of the two. 

It need hardly be said (at any 
rate to anyone who knows this author’s 
work) that his mind is attracted by 
all the manifestations of nature. The 
seas and the streams, the hills, fields 
and clouds, the fish in the water, the 
birds upon the shore, the beasts in 
the wood: all these attract his eye 
and engage his pen in passages of 
delightful description. {He has an 
unfailing eye for colour: so difficult 
to describe, so well described here. 

All through this book, as he 
moves about Aran, Galway, Conne- 
mara, before making his way to the 
Lee, we hear not a word about Irish 
politics or the bloody clashes upon 
the Continent. Reminiscences of the 
author’s service with the Munsters in 
the last war—yes; but of this war, 
nothing. 

And so the book has the virtue of 
providing a moment’s oblivion in rare 
company. An Irish tailor said to 
Mr. Gibbings: ‘There isn’t a man 
alive who couldn’t see a new miracle 
every day of his life if he’d use the 
power of his brain.”’ I’m not sure that 
brain is the right word here. Sub- 
stitute ‘“‘imagination,’’ and you have 
a picture of the kind of company you 
are privileged to keep along the lovely 
Lee. 


NEVINSON’S MEMORIES 

Evelyn Sharp, who is the widow 
of H. W. Nevinson, has collected 
some of her husband’s scattered 
writings into a volume called Visions 
and Memories (Oxford University 
Press, 10s. 6d.). 

Nevinson was an old man; _ his 
memories go a long way back. He 
recalls seeing Matthew Arnold at the 
first performance of The Silver King 
in London: a setting, somehow, in 
which it is a little difficult to fit him; 
and hearing Ruskin lecture at Oxford. 
“In the last lecture of the course he 
so overwhelmed us with solemn awe 
that when he closed his note-book no 
one moved or spoke. We no more 
thought of the usual applause than 
we should have thought of clapping 
an angel’s song. He looked up as 
though surprised, and then, seeing 
what was the matter, he turned to 
the drawings, made a few casual 
remarks about them to bring us back 
to this present world, and departed.” 
It is a good picture. 

These brief papers touch upon 
many subjects, and Nevinson had the 
knack of enlightening most things 
that he dealt with. His staunch affec- 
tion for his old university of Oxford 
comes out strong, and he is a valiant 
defender of many great Victorian 
names in letters that younger men do 
not prize so highly. 


OLD AGE 


In the course of his life he wan- 
dered over most of the earth’s surface, 
and in his latter days his mind came 
back to his own intimate English 
things. His last essay was written at 
Chipping Campden, whither he had 
been driven by the destruction of his 
home in London. In these circum- 
stances, his mind turned to the West- 
morland country house whence his 
people came. “So the old home still 
stands, not much altered since it was 
carefully erected over three centuries 
ago.” It is a moving little essay, 
evoking a picture of the old man, with 
so much gone, turning in the end to 
that which could not be destroyed : 
not the house, the stone and mortar, 
but the heritage which he had himself 
nurtured and advanced, and which is 
clear here, as in all he wrote. 
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What 


energy they use! Now’s the time 


Never still for a moment. 


for that long refreshing sleep 
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BRITISH SPARKING PLUGS 
SAVE FORTRESSES & CREWS 


President Roosevelt says : 
‘“* Since early in 1943 virtually every 
U.S. Flying Fortress has taken off from 
British bases with British plugs in each 
of its 4 engines.” 


‘“‘ It would be impossible to estimate 
how many thousand U.S. bomber crews 
may since then have owed their jives 
to these sparking plugs, but the per- 
formance record of the plugs speaks 
for itself.” 


LOOBGE 2re proud 


to have supplied the 
needs of Allied Aircraft, 
from British “SPITFIRES” 
to American “FORTS” 





Lodge Plugs Ltd., Rugby 
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to the millinery which, though 
scarce, provided the thrill of the 
vear. The stupendous hats ol 
Paris took away the breath of even 


JH es honours in 1944 went 


the hardened war correspondents during 
the delirious days of liberation. Milli- 
ners here had been raising crowns and 
using more trimmings for some con- 
siderable time and they got caught up 
in the general mood of uplift. The up- 
ward trend of hats, and the consequent 
revolution in their structure, is changing 
hair styles, necklines and the general 
silhouette slowly but surely. Nothing 
exaggerated has been shown generally 
here yet, but high turbans, especially 
the ivory and white draped jersey ones, 
turn heads in London occasionally, 
while the high fur and knitted Cossack 
caps are popular. The really high hats 
are made on a buckram frame in the 
Edwardian tradition of millinery and 
are a complete change with their ellip- 
ticai line. High, peaked felt caps fit 
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Scott’s sou’wester in russet felt with dented 


crown and deep brim 


(Left) The waistcoat of this jacket and dress 
has hollyberry red over-checks matching the 
sleeves and tie. The jacket, the skirt and 
back of the dress are grey worsted suiting. 


Designed for Jay’s by Mr. Luker 


tightly over the hair, and real bonnets, the kind 
one sees in illustrations framed in a hansom cab, 
are being shown for the Summer with roses and 
tulle nestling inside the brims. 

Fresh striped-cotton shirts with tailored suits 
in grey, navy or black made the smartest outfit 
of the year, followed closely by tailored fitting 
coats in clerical-grey worsteds lined with black 
and worn with black leather accessories and 
brilliant scarves, sweaters and blouses. While 
shoes became more discreet in colour and lost a 
lot of their scarlet trappings, scarves became gayer 
and gayer, even more so than those of the pre- 
ceding year. Pink returned to popularity—salmon- 
pink, flesh pink, crushed strawberry, rose pink, 
carnation pink, geranium pink. It made the 
background for some of the prettiest prints and 
scarves of the year in the paler tones and the most 
effective accessories in the vivid shades. 

The long evening dress appeared again in the 





























“To complete the « 
eee we have 
choicest Fur Hat 
london. “7 

















Go to your nearest JAEGER Agent or write to 
JAEGER, 204, Regent Street, for nearest address 
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Winter collections in all its glory in 
velvet, satin, brocade. Some, with 
spreading skirts, tight bodices and 
puffed sleeves, were in the true 
romantic tradition. Short after- 
noon dresses have been getting 
softer and more feminine all the 
year, have shed their stitched 
collars and general tailored look, 
are gathered, gauged, shirred and 
folded on the bodice with neck- 
lines cut away into modest décolle- 
tages. The fluid Princess line has, 
in many instances, replaced the 
straight pencil slimness of a year 
ago on dresses and long coats. 
Dresses gleam again with a 
new invention—with gold, silver 
and iridescent stencilling that is 
sprayed on to look like studding or 
make a definite design like em- 
broidery. Lapels, belts, pockets, yokes, skirts and hemlines are 
decorated in this way and look very gay. 


HE three-quarter coat in plaid tweed, camel or flat fur, and 
the tunic frock, came back into fashion with the high folded 
turbans of the Autumn. The brilliant linings to coats, the lapel 
ornaments, which became more and more exotic as the months 
passed by, the coiffures piled up on top, are in_tune with the more 
flamboyant line of the hats and the exciting colouring of the scarves. 
The dark, plain tailor-mades remain as the perfect background fer 
these lively additions and the best investments for coupons. Hand- 
stitched pigskin bags and gloves, lambskin coats and waistcoats 
keep right on top of fashion. 
We are promised more colour fer this year. Fabrics for next 
Spring’s tailor-mades show a liking for the discreet traditional designs 
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(Left) Fur backed, fur lined, with brown cape leather palms. 
lined brown kid gauntlets. Peter Robinson 
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in mixed pastels—bird’s-eye weaves 
in mushroom brown and sky blue 
or dusty pink are one of the pret:i- 
est, while herring-bone tweeds in 
greys and browns are broken ip 
by a line of colour—sulphur yello vy, 
dusty pink, carnation red or a 
deep indigo blue. The grey su t- 
ings with red overchecks or yin 
stripes are immensely popular; 30 
are whipcords in beige or tobac :9 
brown. Both are very hari- 
wearing fabrics. Black whipcod 
is being shown by Jaeger for su ts 
with scarlet linings, waistco: ts 
and a flash on the shoulder uncer 
an epaulette fold. Among tie 
prints for Summer suits and dresses 
are charming etched flower-hea is 
in brilliant mixed colours on whiie 
or very dark grounds and all-over 
spidery tracings in black on sulphur-yellow, mushroom-beige, ice- 
blue or dusty-pink grounds. Neat tweed designs are being printed 
on firm rayon marocains. Herring-bone, diamend and_ basket 
patterns are done in irregular, rather wavy lines and the broken 
effect is very smart. The material is thick enough to tailor and hangs 
extremely well. Most of the patterns are in black or chocolate brown 
on one of the popular bright pastels. The amount of Paisley, too, 
is amazing. It is shown on cottons with a silk finish, on fine canvas 
linen-like rayons, on thin wool, for dresses, shirts, dressing-gowns 
and housecoats. Colour mixtures for these Paisley prints are cheer- 
ful—chestnut brown, old gold, cherry red, and pink on a warm beige 
ground, peacock blues flashed with bright cherry pink and emerald 
on a pale sky-blue ground. The lovely bloom to the cotton is 
obtained by a special finishing process on the looms used in pre-war 


(Right) Wool 


days for silk. 


P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 

















MOTOLUXE 


Don’t forget this label—it stands 
for the cosy comfort of Motoluxe 
Coats. For warm and fashionable 
wear this winter, you'll find 
Motoluxe coats are still obtain- 
able, though they won't be 
plentiful till better times return. 
We're sorry we can’t make any 
promises about Motoluxe rugs 
just now, but—they are well 
worth waiting for. 

Stocked by high-class shops throughou: 
Great Britain. 
the manufacturers : 


LEE BROS. (OVERWEAR), LTD. 


Queen St. Works, London, N.W.|! 


If any difficulty write to 

















CROSSWORD No. 780 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 
(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘Crossword No. 780, COUNTRY LIFE, 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the 
first post on Thursday, January 11, 1945. 
NoTE.—This Competition does not apply to the United States, 
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SOLUTION TO No. 779. The winner of this Crossword, = elues of which 
appeared in the issue of rege ag 29, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Woad; 3, Brer Rabbit; 9, Toes; 10, Occidental; 12, 
Horse; 13, Events; 15, Ros: 18, Rites; 19, True mirth; 22, Fair words; 
24, Tongs; 25, Ego; 26, Propel; 29, Resin; 32, Not certain; 33, Face; 
34, On the right; 35, Odds. DOWN.—1, Witchcraft; 2, A merry trip; 
4, Rochester; 5, Raise; 6, Alert; 7, Bite; 8, Talk; 11, Seesaw; 14, Nee; 
16, Grand stand; 17, The Sonnets; 20, Unselfish; 21, Motors; 23, Odo; 
27, Reeve; 28, Patti; 30, Undo; 31, Stet. . 


ACROSS. 


. Poe described its fall (5, 2, 5) 
9. Presumably how Patience occupied her 


monument (9) 


. Wrathful (5) 
. Fed without, though ill within (6) 
2. Wonders (8) 
3. One might levy it in a fit of thoughtlessness 
6 


. Not for consumption (8) 

. The age of the slippered pantaloon? (8) 

. Horatio was Hamlet’s (6) 

. Euphuistically speaking, the rodent officer’ 


mechanical pitfalls (8) 


23. She may easily appear at the bar (6) 

26. Non-existent without uncle or aunt (5) 
. It’s all to be seen in 9 and 1 (9) 

28. Reply isn’t set (anagr.) (12) 


DOWN. 
Sanguine (7) 


2. Up to the time a headless Hun begins it (5 
3. Pertaining to first principles (9) 

. Destined to turn into a real feat (4) 

. Nasty, sir? (anagr.) (8) 

. Heather (5) 


a is full of noises.”’ 
—The Tempest (3, 4) 


. Liable to error, it might become an ill fable 


indeed (8) 


. The Preacher's ephemeral pleasures (8) 
5. Coleopterous buzz-bomb? (9) 
. Spends it (anagr.)—or them (8) 


. A character in 7 suffered a sea-change int« 
something partly this (7) 


20. An ecclesiastical residence (7) 
22. Apparently refers to the first woman, but 


he’s not really as ancient as that ! (5) 


24. The fish is mostly out (5) 
25. The idler’s preceptors (4) 





The winner of Crossword No. 778 is 


Pilot Officer E. A. Elders, R.A.F., 


20, Bainbridge Avenue, 
Sunderland, 
Co. Durham. 





